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Twenty Million Whittlers 
Quit Whittling 






Gold or silver filled 


or sterling 


$3 to $10 


Also made 
in solid gold 


This model $8 |! 









HE group in front of the country store 

industriously making big sticks into 

little ones were actually setting the 
stroke of the nation. 

Everybody whittled! 

Though there were plenty of mechanical 
pencils—still nobody used them. 

Then Eversharp was discovered! 

It was new in principle. The rifled tip 
gripped the lead at the tp, like a wood pencil. 
The lead could not wobble or turn. It there- 
fore wrote easily and smoothly. 

20 million whittlers quit whittling. 20 mil- 
lion adopted Eversharp. 

Now the new perfected Eversharp is win- 
ning a few million more users. Because 1t 1s 
ever sharp. Never clogs. Reloads in a second. 
It is beautiful and dependable as a fine watch. 

Commercial Eversharps sell at $1 and less. 
Gold-tilled or sterling models in keeping with 
the other personal articles of successful men 
and women—$3 to $6. Other models upto $45. 









and effective writing set you can buy. 


Eversharp and Wahl Pen is near you. 


The A@w WAHL 
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The story of the cracked fountain 
pen and its broken cap is being 
told less and less often. 


Wahl Pen resists the stoutest 
fist and comes unscathed through 
a lifetime of carelessness 


It is made of metal. Which is 
logical. For the pen barrel and cap 
are a protection for the rubber 
ink sac and vital pen parts, just 
as a watch case is guardian of the 
works. 

Wahl Pen is gold or silver 
which is also according to the 
watchmaker’s experience 


WAHL PEN 


Eversharp is matched by Wahl Pen. 
Together they constitute the most efficient 


One of the thirty thousand dealers selling 


EVERSHARP 


PERFECTED 


And now the break- proof 
smooth writing pen 


The thin metal walls of the Wahl! 
Pen barrel are strong as steel and 
allow space for a much larger ink 
sac. 


Wahl nibs write with ivory-like 
smoothness and their iridium tips 
cannot be excelled in wearing 
quality. 

Wahl Pen is not only service- 
able, but beautiful, as a fine per- 
sonal article should be. It is made 
in designs to match Eversharp. 

Your dealer will help you select 
a model to suit your hand and 
preference. 


Models 
Sor every need 


50¢ to $6 


Also made 
in solid gold 


This model $5 
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HARP \ 


TRADE LEAD 





EVERS 


Red T p Leads are 
the smoothest qual 
ity , ape soe iM S12é 

and economical. 
Made in black 
(7 grades), red 
blue, green, yel 
low, purple copy 
ing. At all dealer 


Wahl Eversharp and Wahl Pen 
Made in U. S. A. by THE WAHL CO., Chicago 
Made in Canada by THE WAHL CO., Ltd., Toronto 


Prices same in Canada as U. S. 
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THE TALK OF THE TOWN 


The White House Rumor 


HILE three eminent psychoanalysts and a 
select committee of the American Institute 
for Psychological Research, expressly com- 

missioned by THE New Yorker, are formulating 
their report on “Rumors, Their Cause and Cure, if 
Any,” this gazette will open up the subject in a pre- 
liminary way with a terse history of National Rumor 
No. 1 of the current time. 

This is the story that the stork is drooping its wings 
above the White House. It has been in circulation 
for about two months and has spread throughout the 
country. It is still going full tilt and a thousand per- 
sons this very day doubtless were let in on the whis- 
pered secret that “Yes, the Coolidges are going to 
have a baby. ‘This Summer. That is why Mrs. 
Goodhue (Mrs. Cool- 
idge’s mother) is staying 
at the White House, and 
why the presidential fam- t 
ily is leaving Washington 
early this Summer to go 
to the place they have 
taken at Swampscott.” 

While this robust prog- 
ress continues for the 
moment, this particular 
rumor has passed its 


prime. ‘This is true be- 

cause the rumor isn’t. ly 6» 
Which, of course, (as na 
will be more fully set {cd , hid, 


forth in the expert re- 

ports) is no valid reason 

for killing off a rumor. But in this instance Ted 
Clark, the personal secretary of the President, has 
brought the word straight from the White House 
that the report is unfounded. ‘That word is bound 
to filter about and slay a certain number of the brisk 
spreaders of the contrary news. It is all over Wash- 
ington, “for instance, already and it is seeping about 
in New York. In Washington not to know that 


there is mot to be a White House baby is to mark one 
as hopelessly behindhand on the spot news as two 
weeks ago not to have had knowledge that there was 
to be a new White House baby. Of course, the Clark 
denial will not slay all of the rumor circulators, but 
it will somewhat stay the impetuous sweep of their 
advance. Only time, which fulfills so many require- 
ments, will bring the perfect refutation. 

Mr. Clark did not speak until the report had been 
published—twice. Previously he had been besieged 
and besought for an authentic word or tip. But he 
said nothing. At times, Clark can be as silent as 
his boss. He refused to confirm or deny. Anybody 
knows what the effect of that was bound to be. For 
rumoring purposes it confirmed. 

Three weeks ago Mr. Hearst’s Washington Herald, 
in a society note, printed the intimation of an arrival 

of the stork “in the very 
highest official circles.” 
That caused a flurry 
Lal among the Washington 
‘ a ,~—~ newspapermen. Their 
> Tie : 
ees, 


o\ 


home offices had been 
wiring for the facts. In 
the home offices fore- 
handed editors began get- 
ting up “ ‘A’ copy” on 
previous White House 
babies, and the like, in 
readiness for use when the 


Pe 4 Coolidge story should 


break. It broke last week, 

4 when the majestic but en- 

> tertainng Chicago 

Tribune and its diverting 

offspring, the Daily News of New York, printed an 
announcement of the expected arrival. 

Then Mr. Clark unsealed his lips to the White 
House correspondent of the Associated Press, and 
asked him to send out a confidential memorandum 
to editors saying that the published accounts were 
without foundation. ‘This the obliging and quasi- 


official A.P. has done. 
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How the rumor started nobody knows. ‘The ablest 
reporters in Washington, New York, New Haven and 
Hartford, Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé wrought 
diligently to trace the thing, but small success re- 
warded their toil. Besides blaming the ladies they 
have accomplished next to nothing. ‘They say the 
story started in—to invent a phrase—the highest social 
circles of the capital. And the tremendous personal 
popularity of Mrs. Coolidge with all ranks gave it 
wings and wings and wings. 

While disillusionment may not come to some of 
our outlying sections for some time, the job has been 
done as far as Washington is concerned. ‘There is an 
element of pathos in that part of it. Because Wash- 
ington, most of all, needs a good, stimulating rumor 
to make life supportable. 


AVING paid tribute to the diligent, if empty, 

efforts of the reporters, there is time to wonder 
where one unnamed young journalist on the tabloid 
Washington Daily News was during the long spell 
of uncertainty. 

Last year Washington went through a similar 
period in which Mrs. Longworth was the central fig- 
ure. Was it true? Was it true? It seemed as if 
everybody had asked everybody else, but nobody had 
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asked Alice Longworth. So this young reporter, who 
wouldn’t have known Mrs. Longworth if she had 
walked into his office, called her up on the telephone 
and asked her. 

“Tt certainly is true,” she said. 


HIS, it is well known, is an age of specialization. 
There are, thus, specialists in Long Island guest 
rooms. 

“What,” a client recently asked of a prominent 
architect, with whom he was going over plans for his 
new Syosset home, “would you suggest in the way of 
guest rooms?” 

The architect is a conservative person, who earns 
great fees by reason of the unqualified faith his clients 
put in him. 

“Well,” he said, “some of the younger and more 
radical architects build wings for the guest rooms and 
arrange for railroad sidings to be alongside them. 
However, I’ve been in the profession for thirty years 
and I don’t think you can do better than banging 
shutters, defective plumbing and electric light sockets 
that are in the wrong places where they’re not burned 
out. If you’ve got an early train Monday morning, 
your guests will catch it, I give you my word.” 


Mystery in Gramercy Park 


MONG those who will be, to say the least, pleased 
when there is published a complete roster of the 

true pals and intimates of Gerald Chapman, currently 
an exhibit for a Hartford, Conn., holiday, is Mr. Rob- 
ert E. Sherwood, editor of Life. Perhaps, muses Mr. 
Sherwood, the flat-footed gentlemen who for ten 
months have shadowed him and who are even now 
engaged in reluctantly pretending that they have at 
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The Dutch Treat Show 


last been convinced that he is not Chapman’s New 
York confederate and agent, will then once and for 
all go into the silences whence they came. 

Mr. Chapman, it will be remembered, for a time 
made a hobby of escaping from the Federal Peniten- 
tiary in Atlanta. In a hospital in Athens, Georgia, 
recuperating from one of these escapes, Chapman 
made the acquaintance of a nurse who was in many 
ways of great help to him. (One of the ways was to 
help him jin a supplementary escape, which carried 
him all the way until he was recently apprehended in 
Muncie, Indiana.) In return for her generous cour- 
tesies, Chapman informed her that if ever she de- 
sired to get in touch with him again, she had but to 
write to him care of Robert E. Sherwood, Players’ 
Club, New York. 

When, soon thereafter, Mr. Chapman went his 
way, the nurse was bit by bit induced to tell all, in- 
cluding the New York address Chapman had given 
her. Detectives, as every one knows, are a shrewd 
lot and so they did not, as might have been expected, 
approach the only Robert E. Sherwood who was 2 
member of the Players’ Club—the Robert E. Sher- 
wood, of Life—and ask him what it was all about. 
Instead, they devoted the ensuing ten months to shad- 
owing him. A merry chase, one assumes, he led them, 
and it would be interesting indeed to get their im- 
pressions of the cold winter nights they spent on storm- 
swept corners while Sherwood was hard at work in 
the town’s parlors playing parchesi or making ink-pot 
out of point in some hard-fought match at anagrams 
or merrily supplying his unprotected queen of spades 
to an unfortunate friend in some dollar a point game 
of hearts. 


FTER ten months the detectives succumbed. 
Perhaps their expense accounts were becoming 
too high. Perhaps they were detailed to an investiga- 
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tion of the possible complicity of President Coolidge 
in the Wall Street bomb explosion. At all events, 
they approached Sherwood, acquainted him with their 
weird facts, and were, of course, immediately con- 
vinced of the absurdity of the manner in which they 
had spent ten months of their lives. 

The Players’ Club is in Gramercy Park and it is 
known that Chapman lived not far from it for some 
time. And so the authorities have decided that through 
some confederate, some one who could gain access to 
its letter boxes, Chapman has been receiving mail ad- 
dressed to him care of its members. 

Nevertheless, human nature being what it is, a lot 
of people are having what they call fun by calling 
Sherwood up and asking for the real inside facts 
of the Becker case and who killed Nan Patterson. 


A Marquise at Home 


LORIA SWANSON is back with her titled 
husband, the Marquis de la Falaise de la Cou- 
draie. A day or so after her arrival, she journeyed 
over to the Famous Players’ Astoria studio, accom- 
panied, of course, by the marquis. The reception was 
a touching one. 
Attracted by advance announcements, a large crowd 
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had gathered in front of the studio. The whole 
studio force was assembled on the steps and four po- 
licemen struggled to keep a lane open for Gloria’s car. 

Suddenly the cry went up, “Here she is!” The 
crowd surged forward, the quartet of police officers 
labored with might and main, and a smart foreign car 
slipped up to the steps. 

Out stepped a dapper chap. ‘The marquis!” 
gasped the assembled stenographers in one breath. 
News cameras clicked. Cheers shook thes studio, 
Bushels of confetti were tossed into midair. 

When the air cleared it developed that the dapper 
chap was James R. Quirk, editor of Photoplay. 

When Gloria and the marquis did appear a few sec- 
onds later, it was an anti-climax. Still, it was prettily 
done. The marquis looked pleasantly democratic, 
Gloria burst into tears and everyone cheered all over 
again. 

The marquis is tall, smartly garbed and speaks ex- 
cellent English. 

There is, as was inevitable, a little story of the trip 
over from Paris. Gloria and the marquis had been 
pursued daily by curious passengers and finally the star 
decided to grace a ship’s concert. Ranged alongside 
were some friends of the old lady in Dubuque. 
Gloria’s nose tilted a bit in midair. 

The marquis leaned close to his stellar wife. “Don’t 
be a snob, Gloria,” he said. 








TMOSPHERE restaurants, which for some time 
have just managed to survive, are becoming a 
boomerang to the people who served as the inspiration 
for them. ‘The other night at the Samarkand, the 
most recent and most Russian of our restaurants, fur- 
ther atmosphere was lent by a party which included 
the Princess Matchabelli and Princess Ghika. 

The room was heavy with incense, and Slav musi- 
clans were strumming on strange exotic instruments. 
And still the proprietor was not content. He had 
yet another touch, one that is reserved for occasions 
extraordinaires. He ordered that the place be satu- 
rated with orange flower water, and the waiter, im- 
pressed with the importance of the occasion, became a 
little too literal in the neighborhood of the distin- 
guished guests. 

Princess Matchabelli is lamenting, if princesses 
lament, the ruination of a first class order of fish. 


Mr. Dempsey and the Chess Game 


OW that the Horse Show is fast passing into 

the pages of Barnes’s High School History of 
the United States, Society never sees itself en masse 
except on the occasion of a 
heavyweight championship 
prize fight. If things were 
done as they were in older 
and fairer times, some 
Ward McAllister of the 
moment would introduce 
Mr. William Harrison 
Dempsey, known under the 
nom de boxe of Jack, 
whenever he appeared in a 
ring for combat or for 
gain. 
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Unfortunately, the question of Mr. Dempsey’s ap- 
pearance this Summer is still a vexed one. It may be 
that the heated spell will furnish nothing more ex- 
citing than some new systems of bidding. 

This is not Mr. Dempsey’s fault. He would oblige 
most willingly and furnish Society with a fair share 
of thrills, in return for his customary fee of half 
a million dollars for such services. But various mat- 
ters at the moment forbid his exhibiting his lithe form 
and awesome scowl for the edification of ladies of our 
better families and the discouragement of his oppon- 
ent, logically—since he means the most money—M. 
Harry Wills. 

Mr. Dempsey is nothing more nor less than the 
victim of a stalemate arrived at by conflicting finan- 
cial and political powers. For three years now, Mr. 
Dempsey and Mr. Wills have promised to attract gate 
receipts of one and one-half millions, when, as, and 
if they meet in contest. ‘The amount of stake is so 
large that a long duel has been fought for the privil- 
ege of participating in the profits, which will be enor- 
mous, even after the gladiators have collected their 
fees. 

First, some years back, Mr. Rickard seemed to have 
everything arranged for this match. He had Mr. 
Dempsey’s signature to a contract. He had a large 
bowl in Jersey City, ample in size for the accommo- 
dation of one and one-half millions worth of specta- 
tors. But the political situation in that State forbade 
a fight between a negro and a fair-skinned brother. 


O Mr. Rickard cast about for a site in New York 

large enough for the holding of this great attrac- 
tion and convenient enough for week-end parties to 
run down from Newport and Bar Harbor for the oc- 
casion. The genial Tex found himself out-manoeu- 
vered here, for persons with strong, if subtle, political 
strength calmly appropriated the boxing privileges of 
the two baseball stadia unto themselves or their rep- 
resentatives. 

This situation continued until there was a change in 
the political complexion of the legislature at Albany. 
‘Thereupon, persons of his political persuasion being in 
power, Mr. Rickard was able to acquire control of one 
baseball stadium for boxing this Summer. He seemed 
at last to have triumphed. Nothing completely re- 
mained but to print the tickets for the Dempsey-Wills 
match and wait for the deluge of letters from our 
front families, piteously appealing for reservations. 

So the condition remained for about twenty-four 
hours. Then there was a sudden and unexpected 
shift in the make-up of the State Boxing Commis- 
sion, which had not changed 
political complexion for some 
time. So soon thereafter as 
was legal, that body announced 
that Mr. Dempsey was sus- 
pended from appearing in this 
State and everything was right 
back where it started. 

So Society can have no re- 
union ata Dempse y-Wills 
match this Summer, unless the 
conflicting interests conclude a 
peace; or, unless—happy 
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thought!—a third party gains 
political control of the State or" 
all that pertains thereto, includ- 
ing the profits to be gathered by 
promoting a million and one- 
half dollars worth of boxing 


match. 
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ROADCAST your bread 

upon the air and it shall re- 
turn buttered. So, at least, be- 
lieve the sponsors of a Forty- 
fourth Street supper club. 

Business being what it some- 
times is in supper clubs, the gen- 
try behind the club decided to 
enliven a Sabbath evening and 
cain some free advertising be- 
times by broadcasting a special 
program. Some of Broadway’s 
singers-at-leisure were recruited 
hastily and the waiters were in- 
structed to clash their calloused 
palms feverishly at the conclu- 
sion of each number. 

These thunders of applause 
were heard by many, but hy 
none so interested as the propri- 
tors of rival supper clubs, he 
dispatched couriers to investigate 
whence this enormous and pre- 
sumably spendthrift clientele. 

The spies, acting the réles of 
good scouts, each ordered elab- 
orately. Their contributions 
constituted most of the evening’s 
receipts, but they made it a 
profitable evening at that. 


R. STATLER, every one knows, has issued an 

ultimatum on the amounts to tip, and all New 
York, even the lordly headwaiter and captain, has 
enrolled under the banner. All, that is, except one 
brave New Yorker, who has his own original way of 
circumventing the new evil. When he comes into 
one of the last-word hostelries on Park Avenue and 
finds the unctious official bowing him out because 
there are only reserved tables to be had, he does not 
slip his hand into his trouser pocket for a crinkly bill. 
Instead, he marches out to the telephone in the foyer, 
calls up the proprietor and makes official complaint. 
How many captains and generals he has been the cause 
of discharging he does not know, and how many din- 
ners he has gone without rather than surrender cannot 
be ascertained. But for him, at least, there is never 
i reserved table in Mayfair or beyond. 


NY study of the spread of early religions is bound 
to be associated with wonder at the mechanism 
that made it possible for the doctrines of Mohammed 
nd Christ to spread so rapidly. Yet there is a mani- 
testation in New York to-day of a movement going 
n, unbeknown to those it has not yet touched, and 
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that is a most vital force in the lives it has touched. 
And from the observation of one observer it has 
touched diverse circles, indeed. 

The head of the movement is A. E. Orage, a dis- 
ciple of Gurdjieff, who took New York by storm last 
year. Orage has classes in which he intensifies the 
soul for $10 a month. The afore-mentioned observer 
has come across his influence at breakfast in Chicago 
and at a class in Orange, New Jersey. ‘There was, 
too, a class at the home of a well known author and 
a luncheon class led by an editor of repute. At the 
most unusual places and times he hears of this curious 
infiltration. A little dancing teacher in Greenwich 
Village says she is taking a course at $10 a month that 
she may learn enough of the movement and vibration 
of life to impart the something that she feels within 
her. 


CERTAIN angular dowager, whose name ap- 
pears frequent!y in the society columns, recently 
approached the manager of one of the fashionable 
Park Avenue restaurants with the request that he give 
her a cut rate price, suggesting a fifty percent reduc- 


tion as agreeable to her. In return, she pointed out, 
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with considerable truth, the luncheons she gave would 
be mentioned in the society columns of the newspapers, 
and she would, in addition, bring any number of her 
friends to his place for luncheons and dinners, and 
many of them might be expected to become full pay- 
ing patrons. 

The manager, unwilling to offend any recognized 
envoy of the haute monde, promised to consider the 
matter as he bowed his visitor out. He immediately 
called up a friend, whose dictum on social matters he 
had come to regard as final. 

“Who is this Mrs. — and what can she do for 
us socially?” he said. 

His friend laughed. “Well,” he said, “she is in 
the Social Register and knows a good many prominent 
persons, but at the apartment house where she lives she 
has a reputation for stealing the milk bottles off the 





dumb waiter.” 
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NE of the wealthy patronesses of the arts has 

had her portrait painted several times, by various 
hands. A sculptor or two has impressed her features 
on the unresisting clay, and bronze replicas of herself 
have been shown at loan exhibitions. 

But a speaking likeness and a three-dimensional 
nose have not satisfied this lady’s yearning for immor- 
tality. At present she is on her yacht on a trip around 
the world. Among her guests is a novelist with a 
unique commission. He is to study the lady at close 
range for a period of three months, gathering material 
the while to limn the perfect portrait in fictional 
form. ‘The financial consideration is highly satisfac- 
tory and a subsidized publisher is eagerly awaiting the 
manuscript. 

When the lady returns, it is understood, she will 
have herself made into an illustrated song, and then 
all will be over. 
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One of Our Clubs on the Avenue Arranges Its Spring Window Display 
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OF ALL THINGS 


NLY a little while ago Wall 
Street needed four-wheel brakes 
and now it is demanding stock ab- 


sorbers. 
y a Og 


Dr. Norman Haire told the Birth 
Control Conference the other day that 
the time will come when defective 
babies will be killed at birth. We still 
feel, however, that it is more humane 
to let them grow up to be readers of 
the tabloid newspaper. 


J J 
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Since Harvard has inherited a share 
of the business of the late Artemas 
Ward, including the penny-in-the-slot 
machines in the Interborough stations, 
the gum-chewing subway deb may be 
regarded as an unconscious supporter of 
the higher education. 


oo Oa Oa 


The sharp note from Peru about 
President Coolidge’s Tacna-Arica 
award may result, says the Washington 
Post, in “serious difficulties between 
America and Peru if not in actual war 
between Peru and Chile.” Making 
two wars grow where none grew be- 
fore is a considerable achievement for 
an arbitrator. 


°. ?, ?, 
“ bead “ 


It is our April First conviction that 
Mayor Hylan uses the four costly city 
autos to take Comptroller Craig out 
joyriding. 


After consuming several acres of 
reading matter about the victory of 
Governor Smith over the Republican 
legislature we have come to the con- 
clusion that “aoe one immovable thing 
in this world of change is the Al in 


Albany. 


A firm of interior decorators has sued 
the telephone company for $25,000 
for omitting its name from the direc- 
tory. ‘The right answer for such a 
complaint is, “ ’scuse it, please.” 


. 2. 2. 
“ “ ~ 


Harry Daugherty is going to tell his 
side of the story in a big thick book 
which is first to be run as a serial. It 
will be our duty as a public misin- 
former to read this work eagerly as it 
appears—and gosh, how we dread it! 


2. . * 


It is now pretty generally accepted 
by scientists that the mastodon dug up 
at Dyckman Street was waiting for a 
Broadway local. 

+ + + 

After burning with public ceremony 

305,000,000 lire in paper currency, 


the Italian government announced the 
postponement of further proposed bon- 
fires of this character. Pending, we 
understand, investigation of the report 
that an American $2 bill was cremated 
by mistake, 


Ziegfeld promises that nothing will 
be presented in his new theatre to 
which we cannot bring our daughters. 
Or we can check our daughters at the 
Cosmopolitan and hurry over to the 


Follies. 


Our drama, it now appears, is being 
not only cauterized, but daughterized. 





Archeologists have dug up six copper 
cents and a chariot wheel in ancient 
Utica. In their sinister campaign 
against a five-cent fare the Interests 
apparently will stop at nothing. 

° : : 


“° ~ 


Had the find been made at Carthage, 
whose American name-sake is in Mis- 
souri, the real end of this propaganda 
would have been less obvious. But 
Utica can connote only Utica, New 
York, whither the train of suggestion 
leads inevitably- 


*. *. * 
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But Mayor Hylan can confound 
this master move yet. Let him admit 
the authenticity of the discovery— 
which, of course, was nothing but a 
plant—and put its authors on the de- 
fensive. Suppose Utica did have a six- 
cent fare. The Traction Ring was in 
the saddle. That was 2,000 years ago. 
We have progressed since then. And 


see what a six-cent fare did to Utica. 


N 





What shape are Utica’s municipal af- 
fairs in now? You have to take a steam 
shovel to find out. 


* *. J 
+ 
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Almost certainly, in that final reck- 
oning to come, the most important 
news item of 1925 will be found to 
have had nothing to do with Presi- 
dents, Senates, Baseball, Lois Mere- 
dith or Gerald Chapman. It will be 
Henry Fisher, of No. 200 West Nine- 
ty-third Street, who will be remem- 
bered after everything else is but faint 
lavender, and the name of Fisher, if 
there is still a shred of justice left to 
the business of historical appraisal, will 
be coupled with those of Washington 
and Lincoln, naturally, freely and on 
a plane of complete equality, as having 
served their country well. 

For it was Fisher who on the day 
of March 29 was seated in the New 
York Hippodrome near a man and two 
women—husband, wife and mother-in- 
law, it later developed—among whom 
the pretty game of spelling out the 
film sub-titles was just getting under 
way. Fisher protested, and then pro- 
tested again. His vis-a-vis, one Alfanso 
lannuzzi, of No. 15 West 100th 
Street, drew a knife and stabbed Fisher 
twice in the chest. And still Fisher 
protested. As Iannuzzi was being 
locked up for the night in the West 
Forty-seventh Street station, Fisher was 
still protesting. 

All honor to Fisher. His wounds, 
one is pleased to be able to report, are 
slight and he has already recovered. 
But, O! they are sweet wounds, and O! 
they are glad wounds,—and while men 
are prepared to be stabbed, nay, to be 
shot, nay, to be tortured and to die a 
thousand deaths, for such causes as his, 
America is still America and the holo- 
caust of a hundred battlefields has not 
been in vain. 

Tue New Yorker is in doubt as to 
the proper course for it to take in this 
affair. There is some talk of a public 
subscription to be gathered with which 
to erect statues to Fisher in the lobby 
of every movie theatre in the country. 
There is further talk of setting aside 
seven days in every year, to be known 
as Fisher Week, during which the 
murder of sub-title readers shall be 
considered a pardonable misdemeanor. 
. . . THe New Yorker invites 
suggestions from its readers, 
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Dr. Christian F. Reisner 


Margaret Kennedy 


Facob Ruppert 


THE HOUR GLASS 


The Sudden Nymph 


HERE she was, a perfectly normal, slim 

English girl, surrounded by primroses and 

curates and all the horticultural products of 
a good English home. 

And then she went and did it. Wrote a novel, no 
less. And some frightful ass published it and actu- 
ally paid her royalties. No end silly. Still, it wasn’t 
so bad. The family might have survived the shock— 
good old county family, and that sort-—but Margaret 
Kennedy packed off to London and set herself up to 
regular writing. 

She produced, as her second novel, what the civil- 
ized world has come to glory in—‘“The Constant 
Nymph.” All the bigwigs of London went wild over 
it. Distinguished men of letters quarrelled for the 
privilege of reviewing the book and of saying nice 
things about it in print. ‘The craze spread across the 
Atlantic. New York caught the fever. The world 
began to talk about Margaret Kennedy. Not out of 
her twenties, she became famous almost overnight. 

A fair achievement, you may say, and you will 
have the world in agreement with you; the world, 
excepting such denizens of it as are members of Miss 
Kennedy’s immediate family. They, it is said, do not 
approve. Indeed, they disapprove no end. And as 
soon as dear old Uncle George—he was in the Guards 
you know—runs into the girl in London, he shall tell 
her what’s what. He shall bid her pack her kit and 
trundle back to her family. He shall make stop this 
infernal nonsense of being talked about. 


The Colonel is Jake 
ASEBALL reporters cured him of his early aris- 


tocratic tendencies. In the days when he was 
merely the chief of the Ruppert clan—and brewer- 
ies—and one of our largest operators in real estate, he 
went in for such “county family” pastime as breeding 
blue ribbon St. Bernards. Awed retainers addressed 
him formally then as the Colonel. 

Presently the amiable Captain Houston persuaded 
him to venture upon ownership of a baseball club. On 
first meeting the baseball writers hailed him, in easy 
cameraderie, as “Jake.” For a moment there was 
such a chill in the air as would make one of the St. 
Bernards think himself back in the Swiss Alps. Then 
Col. Ruppert smiled. The “Jake” tickled him. He 
has, as the experts have it, been jake ever since. 

A quiet, friendly, brisk man is Col. Ruppert, with 
a way of biting his words off—quite what one would 


expect from the wearer of so trimly clipped a mus- 
tache. He is one of the richest bachelors in the land, 
which may explain his reticence, approaching shyness 
betimes. He takes his baseball very seriously; to the 
extreme point of suffering mental anguish whenever 
his team loses, even though the gate receipts for the 
occcasion may have been—as they frequently are— 
enormous. 

A rare man, indeed, in professional baseball, liking 
the game for the game’s sake; and a thorough sports- 
man. Qh, well, there is always something, or some- 
one, about which, or whom, the most worldly-wise is 
a bit naive. 





A Doctor of Churches 
R. CHRISTIAN F. REISNER is a leader 


among the school of modern divines which has 
discovered that, besides time and tide, newspaper 
presses wait for no man. Accordingly, his sermons 
are as liberally sprinkled with excerpts from the late 
editions of the dailies as they are with Scriptural pas- 
sages. 

During his New York pastorate he has contributed 
to the spiritual life of the city such inspiring messages 
as were contained in: praise of the Amherst trustees 
who showed Dr. Meiklejohn the way out; denuncia- 
tion of a department store for selling hip pocket flasks 
which, of course, were intended to carry milk; protests 
against the quaint pastime of betting on a race as a 
means to improve the breed of the horse; condemna- 
tion of Senators Borah and La Follette upon occasion; 
appeals for support for t. r. (I meant. r., not T. R.); 
and, after election, laudation of Al Smith as a godly 
man. 

If the Dr. were not a Reverend, one might be par- 
doned deeming him an opportunist. After all, it is 
only one step from the divine to the ridiculous. 

Yet, he does accomplish things. If the way to grace 
is through church attendance, he has put many people 
on the right road. Wherever he goes, he revivifies his 
congregations. He has the tenacity of purpose one 
would expect from his descent—Pennsylvania Ger- 
man—and some of the intolerance one looks for in 
his birthplace, Kansas. 

Now he proposes building a skpscraper church on 
Washington Heights. Most likely he will carry his 
plans to fruition. For one thing, he is a good business 
man; as witness his recent energetic defense of young 
John D.’s views in the Fundamentalist-Modernist con- 
troversy. 
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JUSTIFIABLE HOMICIDE 





URDER has always 

seemed to me a vastly over- 
I rated convention, and the 
reason for this, I think, is that most 
murders are consummated without 
the proper provocation. For in- 
stance, a man’s wife is unfaithful 
tohim. He kills her. An epigram 
would have been much better. We 
used to get a dollar apiece for them 
in the old days—the kind begin- 
ning: “All women are . . .” or, 
“Most married men think . . .” 





She inquired after my children, 
asking: “And how are the dear 
little kiddies?”? When I recovered 
from my ungovernable rage, she 
was lying before me, cold in death. 

Of course, you must remember 
the famous case of the author of 
“Empty Arms,” of whose murder 
a jury composed of married men 
acquitted me without leaving their 
seats. It was the end of the second 
act, on the first night. “The misun- 
derstood wife was sitting alone, 





The trouble, I think, is that we 
have allowed homicide to get into 
the wrong hands. It has become so general that the 
people one knows don’t do it any more . . . and 
the people who do it don’t know the proper moment. 
The proper moment! ‘That in itself, if I may say so, 
is one of the higher branches of art. 

I suppose I am one of the few men who know the 
proper moment. ‘The murder of my first wife, for 
example, comes to mind. One of our guests, a famous 
violinist, was playing at our house. Never had I heard 
such music, gentle as laughter, soft as summer rain. 
He had scarcely finished when my wife, her face 
aglow, leaned forward and asked: 

“Oh, professor, won’t you play ‘Humoresque’? 

Of course, I killed her. . . . To be sure, no 
amount of blood could wipe out the shame of it, but 
it is many years ago, and time has healed the hurt. 
Some people might think I was a trifle hasty, but I had 
to kill her, if only to save my face with the violinist. 
It was a pity, too, because I rather liked her. 

Another murder I look back upon with satisfaction 
is that of my third wife. We were in an art gallery, 
and she had said gaily: “I don’t know anything about 
art, but I know what I like.” Naturally, I was com- 
pelled to despatch her at once. And this only a few 
minutes after I had had to perform the same office for 
her mother! You see, her mother had been ill, and I 
had been felicitating her upon her recovery. 

She had smiled and said: ‘As Mark Twain once 
said, the report of my death—” I don’t suppose I 
need go further into the details of her taking off. 

A few years ago the body of a woman was found. 
‘The newspapers said she had been slain by a fiend. I 
leave it to you as to whether I am a fiend, for I am 
the man who committed the murder. I had met her 
on the street, and we paused to talk for a moment. 


”» 


sewing on tiny white things. ‘The 

husband came in suddenly. He saw 
what she was doing, and asked what the purpose of it 
was. The wife drew his head down and whispered 
in his ear. Astonished and stunned by the news, he 
broke down and wept at her knee, and didn’t go away 
with the other woman. ‘The curtain came down 
amidst great applause. In response .o repeated cries, 
the author appeared, but he never had a chance to make 
his speech, because I shot him, first stabbing to death 
my wife with her own hatpin for daring to weep at 
the sight. 

I am reminded of a case I learned of recently. The 
story was that a rich man was found dead in his dining 
room, his face in a plate of soup. No clue to his 
murderer was discovered, but thirty years later, on his 
deathbed, a man confessed to the crime, if crime it 
was. 

“TI was a famous chef,” he said, “‘probably the best 
in the world, I have prepared meals for the Czar of 
Russia. . . I have also been in the employ of 
the Emperor of Austria.” He sighed, as he looked 
back upon those days. ‘When I came to America,” 
he went on, “I obtained employment with this million- 
aire. The first day I set out to knock him cold with 
my art. I made a soup the equal of which had never 
before been on this earth. With spices from the ends 
of the earth I seasoned it, to a mellowness, a piquancy, 
a flavor never before tasted in history. I, the great- 
est chef on earth, tell you this soup was my master- 
piece. With my own hands, for I would trust no one 
else with it, I placed it before my new employer. I 
stood behind him for a moment. When he reached 
for the salt . . . I killed him.” The chef 
sobbed for breath. “I have spoken,” he said, and died. 

I have spoken, too. Let this be a plea for more 
murderers among the right people—-Lyon Mearson 


ee on 





‘‘Seriously, I Think”’ 

Seriously, I think the radio is a great char- 
acter builder. It develops a strength of will 
power. ‘Though it sounds funny to say it, I 
honestly believe the radio has helped my 
fighting, in this very strengthening of char- 
acter that I have mentioned. 
—Jack Dempsey, the well-known user 

of Nuxated Iron, in the Evening 

Graphic 


The Impulsive Go-Getter 
In every Hundred Pointer’s mind there is a 
picture of President Patterson as he walked 
across the floor of the Biltmore ball room in 
Los Angeles, completely surprising every man 
in the room. To use his own words, “I 
came because I could not stay away.” 


——From the NCR, house organ of the 
National Cash Register Co. 


He Must Mean Free Screech 
Just at the moment I am a little off free 
speech. “There is too much of it on my 
radio.” 
—Heywood Broun in the World 


Sounds Reasonable 
Rails firm, wool soft. 
—Stock Exchange Summary 
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The Child Who Was 


OMETIMES the best way to tell a story is to 

tell it as it came to you, without bothering 
whether or not you tell it hind end to. This is 

a story I particularly want to tell right, because I 
believe it explains a great deal about Margaret Sanger, 
not merely in profile, but all 
around and through and through. 
Margaret Sanger probably needs 

a little more explaining than the 
next one, because to the inexperi- 
enced eye she looks so precisely 
what she is not. For instance, she 
is not old-fashioned, she knows no 
kinship to the clinging vine, she is 
not ever daunted by opposition and 
she is not mild. All of these are 
what she looks to be. And so 
looking, she has carried her cru- 
sade for birth control through 
from the time when simply to 
mention it was to invite imprison- 
ment, to the time when, ten years 
later, it has every contour of calm 
respectability. It is true that her 
fight is not won, but it is equally 
true that she has lifted it out of 
the field of brawls and quarrels 
and put it where to discuss it is no 
risk. She has eight times been put 
in jail. She has been harried and 
muzzled in every place where she 


ever raised her voice—at one time (( 7 


or another. Of course, by now, 
there is some conquered territory. 

But there is this one outstanding 
fact about Margaret Sanger: nobody has ever been able 
to make her stop talking. 

The first part of my story happened two years ago, 
and the second part about twenty-five years before 
that. The scene of the first part was a hotel lobby in 
Albany. Margaret Sanger had been scheduled to speak 
in that hotel that night. For many reasons, not here 
pertinent, the hotel denied her the hall at about seven- 
thirty, and it was already eight. People were gathering 
in the lobby, confused by the hotel announcements that 
there would be no meeting, and they were a little re- 
luctant to leave. 

Now Margaret Sanger is much too small to speak 
over the head of anybody, so presently she stood up on 
a chair, by which she was barely visible, and said: “I 
am not allowed to speak here. Neither am I allowed 
to speak in any other hall in Albany, because they have 
all been officially closed to me. Now this isn’t my city 
—this is your city. If you want to hear me, I want 
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Mother to a Woman 


to speak to you, and I will go anywhere, inside the 
city or outside of it, if you can find a place for me.” 

Then she stepped down from her chair, sat in it, 
and put her hands in her lap. There was a little buzz 
among the Albany folks, and presently a tall, thin, 
gray-haired man, who had been 
conferring with a small, white- 
haired woman, announced that the 
meeting would be held, at such- 
and-such a private house, immedi- 
ately. So they all rose and walked 
to that house, and Margaret San- 
ger spoke. 

The next morning I said to her 
that I had been amazed as well as 
happy that she had spoken—that I 
would have sworn that she could 
not, in Albany, that night. “You 
can always speak, if what you have 
to say, or even the mere fact of 
your wanting to say it, is of any 
consequence to anybody. Why— 
one of the first things I can re- 
member ws 

And so began the second part of 
the story. Margaret Sanger — 
who was then Margaret Higgins, 
was twelve years old. 

She lived in a very small town 
in Pennsylvania, where her father 
was a sort of stonecutter-sculptor. 
He chiselled out the angels for the 
tombs in the little town’s ceme- 





RNARO. 


Margaret Sanger tery. He had a great barn of a 


studio, and his townspeople used 
to come there towards the end of the day and talk to 
Mr. Higgins. His daughter used to imagine that he 
nicked the outer coverings off of people, just as he 
chiselled away the stone and found the seraph it con- 
tained within. At any rate, they loved him, and be- 
lieved in him. He found time to read a good deal, 
and he took two or three weekly magazines. 

By and by, he became greatly interested in Robert 
Ingersoll, through his magazines, and he began to talk 
of him to his flock. It was finally decided that Mr. 
Higgins should write and ask Mr. Ingersoll if he 
would come way up there and speak for them. This 
Mr. Higgins did, though he was a little frightened by 
his boldness. But back came a letter from Robert 
Ingersoll, saying he would be glad to come, and setting 
a Sunday in late November. Mr. Higgins then hired 
the town hall—which was the school house too—and 
everybody waited for the great day. 

But not all of them waited with the same senti- 
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ments. It was not long before Mr. Higgins had word 
from his priest that he could not have Robert Inger- 
soll there to speak. Mr. Higgins replied with some 
heat that he had hired the hall, and that anybody in 
this country could speak anywhere, about anything. 

After this drawing of the issue, both sides waited. 
The day came, dull and cold, and Mr. Ingersoll ar- 
rived. He dined with the Higgins family and they 
set out for the hall. There, outside, they found a 
great churning of people. The door to the hall was 
closed and barred, and a constable stood in front of 
it. The little Margaret stood back with her mother, 
watching her father and wondering what he would do. 
Finally she saw her father turn and address the crowd: 

“We cannot hear Mr. Ingersoll in this town,” he 
said, “‘because they have closed even the streets to us. 
But the town isn’t very big. ‘Those of you who will 
walk with me to the end of it can hear Mr. Inger- 
soll.” 

So Mr. Higgins stepped beside Mr. Ingersoll, and 
they began a strange sort of procession. The two men 
walked first, and behind them came Margaret and her 
mother, and a few neighbors. ‘Then, slowly, those 
who were not afraid straggled after, and those who 
were afraid stayed behind. ‘The little train finally 
numbered about.two hundred, and they walked in the 
wind, under the gray sky, leaving the houses farther 
and farther behind. After about three miles, they 
came upon a little hill, with a lone shorn oak on the 
side of it, and under that Mr. Higgins stopped, intro- 
duced Mr. Ingersoll, and Mr. Ingersoll spoke. 

“So you see,” said Margaret Sanger, “I have always 
known that when they said they could stop us from 
speaking, they were wrong.” 

Of course, in any fairness, there is a little more to 
it than that. Of all the little faithful adventurers 
who stood under that gray sky and heard Ingersoll’s 
serene and rounded voice roll out, only Margaret 
Sanger became a crusader, and only she ever lived to 
speak on and on, no matter what the difficulties might 
be. 

But the two other things needed, besides the restor- 
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ing remembrance of Ingersoll under the knotted black 
limb of the oak tree, Margaret Sanger had—and got. 
She had the capacity to throw her own creative dream 
of perfection out on the world—in other words, she 
was a born fanatic. She had a belief in Birth Con- 
trol by which it seemed to her to represent a gigantic 
advance over all the former behavior of the human 
race. She has always believed that it would cure the 
ills of home, of war, of most of the tangles and 
tragedies of all human relationships. 

She has shored up that great emotional conviction 
with rational fact, with a prodigious fund of exact in- 
formation. She is, by far, now and from the begin- 
ning, the ablest and the most effective friend that the 
cause of Birth Control has ever had. ‘To see her, one 
is astounded at her youth, at her prettiness, her gentle- 
ness, her mild, soft voice. One is reminded of Bot- 
ticelli’s Judith—a gentle spring-like maid who treads 
the hills as if she danced—but who is attended by a 
maid upon whose shoulders is the severed head of 
Holofernes, This flame of Mrs. Sanger’s, within her 
fragile container, is thus the second important factor 
in her. 

The third—I will not try to place it in the order 
of its merit. But, early in her life, she found herself 
with the certainty that nothing could stop her from 
pleading her cause, and she had the great cause to 
plead. Then she discovered that when she stood on 
a platform, her enemy came from within. She was 
nervous and timid before a great number of people. 
She couldn’t find her voice. ‘Then there came one of 
those monumental trifles by which sometimes the 
whole of history is changed. She found herself about 
to address her first audience in England. She was 
shivering in the wings. An old Scotsman of great 
experience came up to her and said: 

“You mustn’t worry. After all, the hall is warm, 
and the chairs are comfortable, and they don’t really 
expect much of you.” Now, just before every speech 
she makes—and Margaret Sanger makes hundreds and 
hundreds of them every year—she says to herself: 
“They don’t expect much of me,” and so—she speaks. 
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the Pekinese 








XXII. 


UR eminent newspaper stars, 
Both cartoonists and japers, 

Have taken to puffing cigars 
For the ads. in the papers; 

And soon, through their kindness of 

heart, 

They'll appear as the praisers 

Of perfumes, cravats that are smart 
And delectable razors 

In pans of pure journalese,” 

Said the small Pekinese. 
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XXIII. 


“The Nation or City or State, 
When a brewer is bad, locks 
His Mephistophelean gate 
With retributive padlocks; 
And Virtue cries, ‘Heaven be thanked!’ 
When the obdurate scorner 
Of Law is so thoroughly spanked 
And stood up in the corner. 
Still, where there are locks there are 
keys,” 
Said the small Pekinese. 


XXIV. 


“Old Winter’s ice-armor is cleft 
And his rigor relaxes; 

But no one has anything left 
After dodging his taxes. 

Goloshes, the dealer displays 
With assorted umbrellas; 

The Juvenile dreams of his Mays, 
Esmeraldas, Luellas 

And such inexpressible Shes,” 

Said the small Pekinese. 


—Arthur Guiterman 
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ERE’S not much use writing this piece, be- 
cause by the time you will have read it, you 
will already have run down to the Greenwich 

Village Theatre to see “Love For Love” in your 
capacity as a play juror. 

This latest contribution to the stage from Messrs. 
Macgowan and Jones seems destined to become an- 
other one of those columnist holidays. The Congreve 
classic was presented last Tuesday night and by Wed- 
nesday morning there were clarion calls from the edi- 
torial page of a nameless newspaper, with counter 
blasts from Mr. Broun, who still insists he likes his 
obscenity plain and unvarnished. True, the editorial 
page had not yet seen the Congreve play and just hap- 
pened to double lead its leading editorial that morning. 
But it sensed something coming, knowing it was April 
Fool’s day and that the terrible fat boy across the hall 
would be leaving bent pins around for the old men 
to sit on. 

However, perhaps you want to 


gar Stehli, Noel ‘Tearle, Stanley Howlett, E. J. Bal- 
lentine and Cecil Clovelly carry the load. And then 
there are Adrienne Morrison and Helen Freeman, 
among the women. 

The costumes are from the master, Robert Edmund 
Jones; as to whether or not they’re authentic, we'll 
hear later from Mr. Stallings. You may not like the 
show: there are a couple of lines where there’s no 
bridegroom talk at all. But we thought it was a great 
evening’s entertainment. Only one man was asleep, 
and he was an author. 


HIS department knows now how Sir Arthur 

Conan Doyle feels when he’s seen a couple of 
good ghosts and has tried to tell his friends about 
them and they just laugh heartlessly and go on their 
doubting way. Any time Sir Arthur wants a good au- 
dience, that will listen to his most 
improbable tales by the hour, in 
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hear about the play. ‘This depart- 
ment does not go in for literary 
effects in its reviews, hoping to 
make you feel that it was on the 
spot when Congreve wrote the 
thing back in the 1690s. A ven- 
erable critic tells you all about 
that in a $200 footnote in the pro- 
gram. Of course, it’s well to re- 
member that “Love For Love” 
does not go in for Golden plots or 
Belasco morals. It is just one of 
those old-fashioned affairs where 


minutes. 


Nie = 
The New Plays 


Osrricues. At the Comedy. This 
is a play about the Younger Genera- 
tion, of all things. 
termissions, it runs about an hour 
and a half. Some people, on the 
opening night, allowed themselves 
a more liberal intermission and cut 
the running time down to twenty 


Brincinc Up Farner. At the Lyric. 


return for a simple arrangement 
to change sides when he’s through, 
this department is prepared to 
meet him anywhere he says and 
bring along its memories of 
“Bringing Up Father,” at the 
Lyric. ‘This department will sup- 
ply the lunch. 

The kind of people there are 
in New York simply won’t be- 
lieve you when you tell them 
about it, and so, before you know 


With liberal in- 


men and women get together in 
a drawing room and tell the same 
jokes they tell when they are seg- 
regated. Except that in those pre- 
cross-word-puzzle and _ pre-Freu- 
dian days they didn’t go in for 
symbols so much, but called all 
those things by their right names. 
And a lot more names they had 
for them, too, in 1692. 

What with the money and ex- 
perience the Provincetown boys 
got from Mr. Banton and that 
newspaper ballyhooing ‘“You- 


know Under The Elms,” they 
have made a swell job of this pro- 
duction. All of the pin-show at- 
mosphere is lacking and a lot of 
actors have crept into the cast 
somehow. They’re all good. Ed- 


You won't believe this, even after 
you've seen it. But it’s clean—you 
can take your great, great, grand- 
mother to it. Shell probably recog- 
mize tt, 


LovE For Love. At The Greenwich 


Village. A revival of a three cen- 
tury old obscenity, showing that out- 
side the radio and hat check boys 
there haswt been much change in 
human nature. A great evening if 
you can get in before the play 
Jurors. 


Tue Dunce Boy. At Daly’s Sixty- 


third Street. A new play by Lulu 
Vollmer, author of “Sun-Up” and 
“The Shame Woman,” and the sec- 
ond production of the Art Theatre’s 





— 


first season. 
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it, word is passing around the clubs 
that this department has fallen 
into evil alcoholic ways. 

In “Bringing up Father,” then, 
Father is left alone on stage for a 
moment, whereupon the house 
lights are turned on, Father comes 
very well down stage, and says: 

“IT was at a party in Scotland 
recently and all the guests were 
called upon to tell stories. First 
came an old Hibernian, who got 
up and said: 

“ “Tt seems there were a couple 
of Irishmen, Pat and Mike, and 
they were walking along the street 
one day. “Be jabers,” said Pat, 
“and phwhat, begorra, is thot 
now!”’” 

“Bringing Up Father’s” big 
society dance, exquisites may be 
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glad to know, goes on at 9:32 nightly. After a 
lengthy preamble, in which it is explained that a 
sample of the dernier New York terpsichorean cri is 
about to be exhibited, a couple which made its last 
public appearance at the racket of the Francis X. Sulli- 
van Marching Club at Scheffel Halle on November 
7, 1897, marches valiantly on stage and does its stuff. 
The effect simply can not be described—but a fellow 
in E-2 who had gone through the Baltimore Fire 
said that all evening he had a feeling as if he were 
passing through some vaguely familiar reaction. 

Go to see “Bringing Up Father,” at all costs, and 
write in and tell this department that there really is 
such a show and that this department hasn’t had that 
old attack of temporary insanity all over again. 


And They Do Say— 


ILBERT MILLER, who sits in the seat of 
Charles Frohman at the Empire Theatre, has 

had a singularly uncomfortable season. ‘The Froh- 
man plays have prospered well enough and he has 
borne up splendidly under the misadventures in the 
theatre which have been his father’s portion this year. 
But in lesser matters he has had his own distresses. 

For instance, he is only just recovering from the 
affliction of having had a pot of boiling coffee poured 
over his blameless head. His man servant was ap- 
proaching him with this potion on a recent morning 
when, as he neared the august person of Mr. Miller, 
he stumbled and upset the entire contents on the boss. 
The boss was in considerable agony in consequence 
and the burns confined him to his quarters for several 
days, yet his first ejaculations of displeasure were ac- 
companied by one characteristic observation. 

“That,” he cried out to the heavens, “‘is the first 
cup of really hot coffee I have been able to get since 
I came to America.” 


HEN Mr. Miller had a troubled period at and 


after a vast dinner given here this Winter in 
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the interests of certain Jewish charities. They began 
passing the hat shortly after the dessert was reached 
and in the emotion of the moment Mr. Miller so far 
forgot himself as to subscribe $500. He did this after 
the cronies seated near him had pointed out that he 
owed that amenity to his associates in the high coun- 
cils of the Famous Players. Furthermore, all pres- 
ent were craftily incited to largesse by the circum- 
stance that Harry Reichenbach, who was the publicity 
man of the occasion and who was collecting the 
pledges as they came in from the scattered tables, was 
himself from time to time pledging large sums. ‘These 
handsome offers would be read aloud from the head 
table and then, when they would come back to Mr. 
Reichenbach, he would take the precaution to tear his 
own pledges into undecipherable fragments. A sim- 
ilar courtesy was not extended the $500 pledge made 
by so reluctant a Gentile as Mr. Miller and just as 
he was learning to bear the thought next day, he was 
rendered delirious by receiving a telegram which read 
something like this: 


es. _; 


GILBERT MILLER 
EMPIRE THEATRE 


HEARTY THANKS FOR YOUR SUBSCRIPTION OF 

$50000 TO JEWISH CHARITIES WHAT NEW YORK 
NEEDS IS MORE JEWS LIKE YOU | 
FELIX M WARBURG 


After Mr. Miller had suffered acutely for about a 
day from the disastrous prospect which this telegram 
opened, it was thought best to reassure him by explain- 
ing that the message had really come from that play- 
ful magnate, Walter Wanger. But he is not per- 
mitted to forget his day of dolor, for Ray Goetz 
thoughtfully observed it by subscribing to thirty-eight 
Yiddish publications in Mr. Miller’s name. 


ND yet there are Broadwayites who are puzzled 
by his great Nostalgia for London, 








Lithographs 


The Billposter 
IFE’S a lousy three-sheet 


Sometime in the night he came around 
And stuck it there, 
See, the paste is hardly dry. 
“Creation, Incorporated, Presents,” 
(Incorporated—that’s so you can not sue 


If the show goes bankrupt) 


“LIFE 
A thrilling, Rousing Drama, 
In Three Acts and Fourteen Scenes 
With an Incomparable Supporting Cast, 
Now Playing.” 
Sometime the type is different, 
Or the colors, red and blue on white, 
Or black on yellow; 
Sometime the show is different: 
Tragedy, comedy, phantasy, 





Spectacle, pantomime; 

Sometimes there’s nothing but the prologue, 

But always there’s the litho, 

A young girl dancing, 

Pink and warm as life, 

That makes your blood run up, 

Or some other lying ballyhoo 

To make your fingers count your coins 

And pay your bottom cent 

To see the show. 

And when the sun has faded out the colors, 

Or wind and rain have washed it down, 

He’ll come along and paste you up another, 

Because he knows the world’s all full of boobs, 

Awaitin’ for the next attraction 

Young ones rolling their eyes—hotly hoping, 

Middle-aged rolling their tongues—as if tasting, 

Old ones rolling their heads—in sad recollection. 
—Murdock Pemberton 
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Mary Ellis 


The Astaires 


HERE is, it will be seen, a note of pathos 

about all the faces Mr. Covarrubias has chosen 

to reproduce herewith. Mary Ellis, perhaps, 
is wondering how long it will be before her hostesses 
at informal little parties cease having the score of 
“‘Rose-Marie” strewn carelessly about all available 
pianos. Miss Gish, of course, has lately been re- 
hearsing a new role, under the direction of Max D. 
Steuer, and is just a little tired, not only of Colonel 
Duell. ‘The Astaires, one imagines, are suffering 
under the obligation to be eternally cute, and are 
praying for some good, mean réles. And Miss Brice, 
to be sure, must be wishing that some time or other 
some producer or other will set her at work doing 
something different. 





CovaRny eas 


Lillian Gish 


Fanny Brice 














Mr. Covarrubias Looks at the Players 
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EADERS of the Evening Graphic have been 
regaled in the last fortnight with a new serial 
which may have competed seriously with 

“Wife or Stenographer—Which?” and “Apples of 
Eden,” two engrossing Graphic tobecontinueds. ‘The 
new True Story was “What’s the Matter with the 
Metropolitan Opera House?” and the answer seemed 
to be that it was not All Right. After a few pre- 
liminary aspersions on Mr. Gatti’s fluency in English 
and like detriments to the proper management of an 
opera house, the articles retailed a chain of stories, 
most of them familiar to the musical cognoscenti, of 
the ill fortune of American singers on Broadway be- 
tween Thirty-ninth Street and Fortieth Street. 

That there have been injustices wrought on our 
songsters is no news, and the Graphic’s somewhat 
naive chronicle is unlikely to bring about earthquakes. 
It’s easy to attack the Met and there is ample material 
for diatribes, but anyone who wishes to espouse the 
cause of the American opera singer must consider three 
questions: 

1. Where can the American artist get operatic 
training? 

2. How receptive is the press to the American opera 
singer! 

3. How does the paying public support the native 
artist! 

And these questions the Graphic overlooked. 





For several seasons, new display pieces for violin or 
piano with orchestra were out of style, but in this year 
of grace notes, the concerto has returned with flour- 
ishes and ruffles, the flourishes, in this case, belonging 
to the violin concerto of Samuel Gardner and the 
ruffles to the piano concerto of Germaine Tailleferre. 
Mr. Gardner’s work was produced by Mr. Mengelberg 
and the Philharmonic Orchestra, and’ Mlle. Taille- 
ferre’s creation was heard first under auspices of Mr. 
Stokowski and the Philadelphia Orchestra and a week 
later under direction of Mr. Mengelberg, who, in 
passing, is establishing for himself a new mark in the 
performance of unfamiliar music. 

The Gardner concerto, played brilliantly by the 
composer, will not displace the Brahms concerto or 
even the ‘l’schaikowsky concerto, but it is worth any 
half dozen concerti by Vieuxtemps or Wieniawski. It 
is sound, sturdy music, well-fashioned and grateful 
for the fiddle. ‘The only 
novelty in it is the intro- 
duction of a saxophone, 
played at the Philhar- 
monic performance by 
so illustrious a virtuoso 
as Nathan Glantz. The 
cadenza in the first 
movement is as good a 
cadenza as any concerto 





can boast, and the whole thing comes off with plenty 
of gusto. Probably we shall hear more of Mr. 
Gardner. 

Several weeks ago, this department hailed Mlle. 
Tailleferre as one of the ornaments of the concert 
stage, and there is no reason now to modify this ver- 
dict. Her concerto, however, is more questionable 
matter. Excellently played, at its first hearing, by a 
great pianist, Alfred Cortot, with a fine accompani- 
ment by Mr. Stokowski and his band, it went as flat 
as a radio contralto. Like most of the French mod- 
erns, Mlle. Tailleferre has become convinced that 
Bach was not so bad after all and has plumped sev- 
eral contrapuntal patches into her work. Mlle. Taille- 
ferre’s natural manner of writing tends to delicacy 
and harmonic suggestion, and the Bach transfusion 
turned feminism into effeminacy. ‘The slow move- 
ment, the most individual, is gracefully pensive, but 
the general effect of the concerto is negative, which 
is a pity, for if there is one musician whom it would 
be a pleasure to eulogize unreservedly it is Germaine 
Tailleferre. 


Gigli’s song recital in Carnegie Hall last week 
was great sport. The most heavy-handed audience of 
the year was parked all over the auditorium and sev- 
eral hundred were imprisoned behind Ellis Islandish 
railings on the stage. “The program was of little ac- 
count, for Signor Gigli disregarded it, but he sang 
what his audience wanted and he might be singing yet 
were it not that the Carnegie Hall leases place a time 
limit on musicales. ‘There was not too much Art and 
a great deal of good singing, to which Beatrice Mack, 
a splendid assisting artist, contributed. 

The program announced the concert as Gigli’s last 
appearance of the season, but do not be deceived about 
that! 


The appointment of Messrs. Dohnanyi and Goos- 
sens as conductors of the State Symphony Orchestra 
for next season promises a turn in the affairs of that 
hapless body. Mr. Dohnanyi, at his one appearance 
this season, proved himself to be much the best con- 
ductor that this orchestra ever has faced, and the 
single apparition of Mr. Goossens at one of the 
fiestas of the International Composers’ Guild, indi- 
cated that here was a 
conductor who knew his 
business. 

(Our account of Mr. 
Dohnanyi’s concert was 
crowded out in the 
make-up, so you’ll have 
to take our word for it 
that we called the turn 
on him! ) 
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Tue New YorkKer’s conscientious calendar of events worth while 


THRE THEATRE 
CANDIDA—Ambassador 
Shaw’s excellent comedy excellently re- 


vived, with Peggy Wood as Candida and 
Richard Bird as Marchbanks. 


WHAT PRICE GLORY—Plymouth 
The best of all war plays, and even better 
than that. 


THE WILD DUCK—The Forty-eighth Street 
A gorgeous performance of a play that’s 
as lively and entertaining as if it weren’t 
written by the legendary Ibsen. 


THE SHOW-OFF—Play house 
A really great American comedy. 


THE GUARDSMAN—Booth 
Here is perfect casting of an entertaining 
play. Lynn Fontanne and Alfred Lunt are 
at their best. 


THEY KNEW WHAT THEY WANTED— 
Klaw 
Pauline Lord as a San Francisco waitress, 
eager to do right but not quite sure how. 
Richard Bennett with a lame leg and an 
Italian accent. 


THE FALL GUY—Eltinge 
Another play in the American language by 
James Gleason. Hilarious, without a 
drawing room to its name. 


PIERROT THE PRODIGAL—The Forty- 
eighth Street 


Laurette Taylor as the eternal lover, in 
this charming, wistful pantomime.  Spe- 
cial matinees, on Mondays and Thursdays. 


IS ZAT SO?—Chanin's Forty-sixth Street 
All about a couple of guys who put it 
across. In the American language, and 
funnier than can be imagined. 


SILENCE—National 
Here you are, if you care for your crook 
drama, and of course you do. H. B. 
Warner and district attorneys. 


THE FIREBRAND—Morosco 
Up in Bennie’s room. A lot of beds in 
old Florence, with old Cellini in most of 
them. Joseph Schildkraut as Cellini, with 
gestures. 


PROCESSIONAL—The Forty-ninth Street 
A bit of everything, including arguments 
from those who have seen it. Full of 
hidden meanings to some and full of 
frank entertainment and beauty to others. 


MUSIC BOX REVUE—Music Box 
The fourth of Berlin’s own revues. An 
excellent score and the comedy in the 
hands of people who know what to do 
with it. 

LADY, BE GOOD—Liberty 
The Astaires, George Gershwin, Adele 
Astaire, George Gershwin and Geddes 
scenery, in the order named. 


ROSE MARIE—Imperial 
The stage version of the tunes you’ve been 
hearing on the radio and in cabarets. 
Handsomely mounted and even more hand- 
somely sung, chiefly by Mary Ellis. 


ZIEGFELD FOLLIES—New Amsterdam 


W. C. Fields and Will Rogers, in the fun- 
niest of the Follies. 


LOUIE FOURTEENTH—Cosmopolitan 
Mr. Ziegfeld spending money all over the 
place and peculiarly enough, buying a lot 
of beauty with it. 


MOVING PICTURES 
GRASS—Criterion 
The migration of a tribe in quest of pas- 
turage, told with a great deal of cinemato- 
graphic effect. 


THE LAST LAUGH— 
Still recommended as the best thing of the 
screen year. Washington Theatre, 129th 
Street and Amsterdam Avenue, April 9, 
10, II. 


THE GOOSE HANGS HIGH— 
A pleasant slant upon American home life, 
presented by the merry James Cruze. Start- 
ing a tour of the local Loew Theatres 
April 26. 





| 
) 
MUSIC 
ORATORIO SOCIETY—Carnegie Hall 


Wednesday evening, April 8. Franck’s 

“Beatitudes,” sung by Stoessel’s gifted 

songsters and a good group of soloists. 
MAX ROSEN—Carnegie Hall 

Friday evening, April 10. An ex-wonder- 

child who has turned out to be a first-rate 

fiddler. 


GUIOMAR NOVAES—Town Hall 
Saturday afternoon, April 11. The best of 
women pianists playing Chopin. 
WILLIAM BACHAUS—olian Hall 


Saturday afternoon, April 11. Another 
Chopin recital by another great pianist. 
Commute between Town and Aeolian this 
afternoon. 


DE PACHMANN—Carnegie Hall 
Monday evening, April 13. His farewell 
recital, and maybe it is! 

BEETHOVEN ASSOCIATION—‘olean Hall 
Monday evening, April 13. Heifetz, Le- 


vitski and a lot of the boys cutting up in 
chamber music. 


AT THE METROPOLITAN 
Wednesday evening, April 8, Freischuetz; 
Thursday afternoon, April 9, Faust; Fri- 
day <fternoon, April 10, Parsifal. (Others 
not yet announced at press time.) 


WITH THE ORCHESTRAS 

Boston Symphony Orchestra, Koussevitzky 
conducting. Carnegie Hall, Thursday 
evening, April 9; Saturday afternoon, 
April 11. 

Philharmonic, Mengelberg conducting. 
Bach’s St. Matthew Passion at Carnegie 
Hall, Saturday evening, April 11, and at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, Tuesday 
evening, April 14. 

Philadelphia Orchestra, Stokowski conduct- 
ing. Carnegie Hall, Tuesday evening, 
April 14. 


ART 
ANNUAL SHOW—National Academy 
One hundredth exhibition of National 
Academy of Design. A lot for your money 
and no shell men around. 
aa aa BELLOWS—Frederick Keppel Gal- 
ery 
Lithographs and drawings by one of Amer- 
ica’s best artists, covering all phases of 
life, Hogarthian to Doc Cranian. 
MAURICE BECKER — Neumann’s Print 
Room 
Mexican portraits and water colors by a 
rather ruthless artist who would rather be 
right than pretty. 


EDWARD BRUCE—Scott & Fowles 
Poetic interpretations of nature by a gifted 
workman, mixing a bit of opium with his 
color. 


VELASQUE AND MURILLO—Ehrich Gal- 
leries 
Original masters for the benefit of the 
Building Fund of the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine. 


OTHER EVENTS 
JUNIOR LEAGUE BENEFIT—Bonwit Teller 
Co. 

Wednesday, April 8. Members of Junior 
League to take over Department Store and 
run it, ten percent of sales to go to Shelter 
Home for Babies. 

BENEFIT BRIDGE PARTY—Aboard the 
Berengaria 
Monday, April 13, 3 P. M. National 
Women’s Committee of George Washing- 
ton-Sulgrave Institution, to raise funds for 
maintenance of Sulgrave Manor, ancestral 
home of Washington family in England. 

BACHELOR BELLES FROLIC—Pliaza Hotel 
Monday, April 13, 8:30 P. M. Amateur 
performance for benefit of New York 
Foundling Hospital. 

BUTTERFLY BALL—Ritz-Carlton 
Tuesday evening, April 14. In aid of the 
Hospital and Rest House at Inwood, 
N. Y. Cabaret entertainment at midnight. 


THE CIRCUS—Madison Square Garden 
Advertised as bigger and grander. A more 
or less limited engagement. 

BASEBALL— Yankee Stadium 
Tuesday, April 14. Official opening of 
season. Washington plays New York. 
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OTHING of the past week proved as excit- 
ing as the exhibition of the lithographs and 
drawings of George Bellows at Frederick 


Keppel & Co. The show is a fine record of a wide 
and fluent genius. Here we have lithographs of all 
of his canvases with hundreds of other subjects that he 
worked solely for his stone. It is an amazing array 
both as to mood and matter. Any 
one doubting the greatness of Bel- 
lows has only to view one of his 
shows. Surely no graphic artist of 
our time has had such a sense of life, 
such sympathy with it and such gifts 
for making it articulate. No phase 
of life seems to have escaped his 
conceptions. 

He is artist to your tea-time strol- 
ler on Fifth Avenue and your night 
prowler on Tenth Street. He found 
humor in everything and his satire 
was never too bitter. Of all his stuff 
we would find fault perhaps with 
the war drawing. ‘To us it seems a 
bit sublimated, a bit rotarian; as if 
the hysteria of the one-hundred per- 
center of 1918 had become surrogate 
for the artist. 

But that is a small point; the rest 
of his short life he was the clear- 
eyed, unbefuddled chronicler of the 
passing show, enjoying it and putting 
it down with a gusto and enjoyment 
that we nowadays seldom see. The 
show will remain until the twenty-fifth. By all means 
see it; you will doubtless remain to buy. 





Across the street is another sunlight-on-the-grass 
painter—Karl Anderson at Durand-Ruel. There is 
more poet in Anderson, though, and he gets off the 
grass now and then to take a fling at phantasy. The 
exhibit covers a number of years and shows that the 
painter is moving and toward a freer expression of 
himself. 


No need to mourn for art! Davies, poetic painter 
of virgins in cool forests beside deep lakes, took a few 
months off and toured the chateau country of France, 
making water color sketches the while. He exhibited 
one hundred and twelve of them at Feragil’s recently. 
Thirty sold in the first half hour of the sale, society 
patrons waiting outside the doors for the exhibit to 
open much as they do when there are bargains in hats. 
At the end of the first day seventy-two had been 
disposed of. Most of the remainder found owners 
during the week. 





Georgia O’Keeffe 


What another mind can do with the same country 
is shown by the Maurice Becker show at the Neumann 
Print Room. Here we have the Mexican scene, close- 
ups for the most part, with the emphasis going to 
strength rather than beauty. Picture buying being 
what it is in this country—mainly a by-product of 
the interior decorator’s art—we wonder if there is 
much sale in the savage stuff. Cer- 
tainly not among the bourgeoisie who 
want their cows and sunlight and 
cherry trees abloom. Personally we 
would rather have the Becker head 
of the peon than half a dozen rural 
scenes by one of the best of the old 
guard on that same block. Somehow 
it seems to have more content. And 
as we’ve said before, it’s what you 
have to say, not how you say it. 


Criticism should be written in the 
Galleries. Half a block away one 
is liable to forget just what it was all 
about. We seem to have seen the 
name, Daniel Garber, N.A., every 
year since we have known that art 
was art. It always seemed to be con- 
nected with blue ribbons and prizes. 
Perhaps the N.A. awed us. Anyway 
he has fifteen nice paintings at the 
William Macbeth Galleries. All 
the labels are familiar and warranted 
not to frighten you—‘‘Mending,” 
“Farm Lane,” “Morning On The River,” you know 
the rest. Some like ’em sweet, some like ’em bold. 
If you’re not like us, you’ll like Mr. Garber. Every 


one to his taste. 


Another show of great interest is the exhibition of 
California landscapes of Edward Bruce, now on view 
at the Scott & Fowles Galleries. This artist has a 
technique we often see among the moderns (Class D 
& E) but when used by them it is seldom so meticu- 
lously brushed. The canvases of Bruce have all the 
smoothness and lustre of a Maxfield Parrish calendar 
advertising electric bulbs. The artist has a sense of 
rhythm, rather than design, making his pictures things 
that would be easy to live with. There is great repose 
in them, as well as beauty. “The Valley of Horace” 
is starred in a room by itself: as being the best or the 
largest we do not know. To us “The Valley Road” 
held the greatest imagination and offered by far the 
best opportunity for the artist’; manner. He is the 
poet here as he is in “Green Shadows” and some of 
the pictures of walnut trees. If you like color and 
poetry see these restful tapestries of hills and trees. 
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They Think a Mayor Is Put in Office to Administer A ffairs of the City 


LIMITATIPNS °F INTELLECTU4LS 


By the Professor 


EW YORK is a most sophisticated city. It is 
fastidious, aesthetic. It is open to criticism, 
perhaps, as to its morals and its business meth- 
ods, but you’ve got to hand it to the metropolis for its 
insistence upon good taste. It elects and re-elects John 
F. Hylan for Mayor. Its choice in literature is the 
illustrated News. Its favorite play is “Abie’s Irish 
Rose.” The explanation of all this is found in every 
Fifth Avenue bus. It is because we love nice things. 

There is a group, known as the Intelligentsia, who 
reach a different verdict. ‘They explain it by saying 
that New York is moron by a two-thirds majority. 
The explanation is too easy. The Intelligentsia are 
like that. They have an easy explanation for every- 
thing. Other people have to struggle to find the 
answers to the questions that are troubling them, but 
the Intelligentsia have the answers all on tap. Other 
people have to think. The Intelligentsia have com- 
pleted their thinking long ago. 

But there are great disadvantages in knowing so 
much. Take their explanation, for instance, of Hylan, 
the News and “‘Abie’s Irish Rose,” and compare it 
with mine. ‘Their explanation completely satisfies. 
Mine doesn’t. And explanations that completely sat- 
isfy are bad things to monkey with. 

Hasn’t it turned out that way in politics? Hylan 
could have been beaten long ago, if his opponents 
hadn’t known so much. ‘They knew exactly how to 
beat him, and they were completely satisfied with what 
they knew. Hylan didn’t know how to get elected. 
It is doubtful if he knew what a Mayor was for. He 
had to think. He had to find his way. He said and 
did absurd things. But there were compensations. 
The other side was perfectly satisfied with its com- 
plete understanding of the situation, but Hylan was 
satisfied with the election returns. 

This illustrates the aestheticism of New York—its 
sense of harmony and good taste. ‘The people didn’t 
know what a Mayor was for, and they instinctively 
recognized the inappropriateness of giving the job to 
someone who did. 

I am not an Intellectual, and I don’t pretend to 
know what a Mayor is for, but I am certainly not sat- 
isfied with the Intellectual explanations. ‘They think 


a Mayor is put in office to administer the affairs of the 
city. I suspect that he is put in office for the same 
reason that anyone else is put in office—because the 
voters feel something the way they think he feels and 
they find it possible to tune in on his emotional re- 
actions. 

A man who has just been run down by a taxi is 
not much interested in traffic regulation. He may be 
interested in it, on general principles, but it is foolish 
to broach the subject to him just then. What he 
wants at that particular moment is to punch one par- 
ticular chauffeur’s nose and anyone who can deliver 
the goods may rely upon his vote, no matter what 
office he happens to be running for. 

If he has just been mauled in the subway, it amounts 
to the same thing. He feels like cursing the Inter- 
borough, not like going into an academic study of the 
rapid transit problem. Hylan may fail as a builder 
of subways, but he is a wonderful success when it 
comes to meeting this immediate emotional need. He 
fits the situation perfectly. Nicely—that’s the word. 
We want Hylan because we love nice things. 

Who knows what a newspaper is for? The Times 
does, surely, and the World, and the Herald Tribune 
and the Sum. The illustrated News doesn’t. It never 
did. But the readers of newspapers never knew 
either and when those who knew and those who didn’t 
know went into a race to get a million circulation, 
which one landed the million and left the wise ones 
marking time? 

I said that I am not an Intellectual. But I have 
been exposed. I was just about to complete my think- 
ing, in fact, when it occurred to me that I hadn’t seen 
“‘Abie’s Irish Rose”. I didn’t go the first night and 
after what the critics said about it, I decided to let it 
pass without a look. But I attended the eleven hun- 
dred and sixty-fifth performance; and my mind is 
all confusion once more. I am thinking again. 
“‘Abie’s Irish Rose” will make anybody but an Intel- 
lectual think. 

It made me think, for one thing, that religion is 
still a serious problem in the minds of most New 
Yorkers. I had almost concluded that it wasn’t, so 
many people had begun to discuss it seriously and any- 
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thing that people can discuss seriously is no longer a 
serious question. “The deep things of the soul are too 
sacred for discussion. ‘They must not be mentioned, 
except in reverential platitudes and in ribald jokes. 

Marriage, for instance. When I was a young man, 
marriage was almost uniformly too serious for serious 
discussion. “The comic papers, however, lived on it. 
Fifty-one percent of their jokes were guffaws about 
marriage, and the other forty-nine percent were usual- 
ly related to it. Marriage isn’t so sacred to-day and 
people are beginning to think about it. Consequently, 
the old jokes on marriage are falling flat. 

But religious and racial differences are still valid. 
The Catholics and the orthodox Jews, at least, do not 
recognize these things as subjects for discussion. Only 
an Intellectual would think of writing a serious 
drama about a New York Irish girl marrying a Jewish 
boy, and if such a play didn’t raise a riot it would be 
because it didn’t attract sufficient notice for anybody 
to worry about. 


But “Abie’s Irish Rose” is different. It’s perfectly 


+ 
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safe because it is utterly farcical. Nobody cares any 
more about what it says than the average voter 
cares about Mayor Hylan’s program. It’s all old, 
reliable stuff, too. Miss Nichols wasn’t going to take 
any chances with a new set of jokes. So there’s noth- 
ing confusing about it. ‘The whole audience knows 
exactly when to laugh—an Irishman getting peeved at 
orange decorations, or Mrs. Cohen being asked to 
watch the ham. ‘The typical old stage Jew is resur- 
rected for the occasion, with all the old gags about 
economy and price tags. 

It is inevitable, of course, that the characters occa- 
sionally touch upon the theme of the play. But they 
do it in perfect taste, considering how sacred the 
theme is. The Irishman is interested in wanting to 
knock somebody’s block off, and the Jew in the ques- 
tion of the expense involved. Every line that might 
be taken seriously is immediately redeemed by ancient 
horseplay. ‘This is exquisite taste, and New Yorkers 
have shown their appreciation. Because they love 
nice things. 





When Nights Are Bold 


OR humor in honest-to-God dancing there is 
nothing in town to compare with the performance 
of Mary Hay and Clifton Webb at Ciro’s. His novel 
entrance is sheer artistry, and they both have a delight- 


ful sense of comedy. 
* * x 


The best display room for hosiery is the Rue de la 
Paix—the dance floor being elevated about a foot 
above the area for tables. That feature makes it worth 
a visit after an evening of heavy drama; but the real 
note is Isham Jones’s orchestra. His dance time is 
more rapid than that of the other restaurant orches- 
tras and he varies the mood of his selections. 


ok ok * 


The Club Borgo has a good cuisine and is a pleasant 
place. ‘The decorations are attractive and an air of 
exclusiveness is created by the small space. But the 
music doesn’t seem particularly fit for dancing. 

a. 


Welsh rarebit has always been in bad odor, and it 
is comforting to report that one smells it less and less 
frequently around midnight supper tables. The almost 
universal demand for scrambled eggs and sausages has 
made the atmosphere of the dancing clubs tolerable. 








The Club Mirador is one of the best ventilated 
places, despite the fact that it is in a basement. Moss 
and Fontana are superb and give the best exhibition of 
ballroom dancing in these parts. Miss Moss studied 
for the ballet and danced in Adelaide Genee’s com- 
pany a few years. This has given her dancing a bril- 
liant technique and flavor. 


* * * 


The tone of the hat-check-attendant’s ““Thank you” 
is about the same for a dime as a dollar. ‘The check- 
ing and dressing room concession for most of the 
smart places is owned by one company. ‘The attend- 
ants get salaries and the company gets the fat tips you 
hand out for the smile of the check girl. 


*K * * 


Edythe Baker and Billy Reardon are packing the 
Club Lido every evening. About a quarter of one each 
evening they put on a great show with their dancing 
and her piano solo. She is easily the best jazz solo 
performer of the stage and their personalities bring 
a distinguished crowd night after night. Only the 
other night the throng was so great that a Duke and 
his Duchess were relegated to a table, three from the 


kitchen.— T ophat 
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See Wilkes-Barre, 


1E time of 

year is ap- 

proaching 
when you and yours 
will be wanting to 
get out of doors. Na- 
ture is calling. Soon 
the days will grow 
longer and the skies 
will be brighter and 
brighter and then it 
will be ho! for that 
Mediterranean 
Cruise and ho! for 
that  long-planned 
trip to the Far Ends 
of the Earth. 

THE New York- 
ER has _ completed 
plans whereby it will be able to provide for a pleasant 
and a happy vacation for ten of its readers. ‘These 
ten, for a lot of reasons, will be chosen by a contest, 
open to all. 

Any subscriber bringing in five hundred subscrip- 





The River Common, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. City. The 


Pa., for Nothing 


THe New YorkK- 
ER’s tour, under prop- 
er chaperonage, will 
be to Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., and return. 
Leaving the D. L. & 
W. Station in Hobok- 
en or Newark or 
somewhere, the tour- 
ists will pass through 
the Pocono Moun- 
tains to Scranton, Pa., 
where cars of the 
Laurel Line will be 
waiting, or will ar- 
rive soon, to speed 
them to the Diamond 
return 

trip will be vice versa. 

While in Wilkes-Barre, the tourists will be en- 
tertained royally at railroad stations THE NEw 
YorKER has perfected a method by which accommo- 
dations in dusty, stuffy hotel rooms have been rendered 
unnecessary, for the return trip will be undertaken at 


tions—the copies to be sent either to himself or to his once. 
friends—will be allowed one vote. 
who achieve twenty votes, or ten thousand subscrip- 
tions, will be considered enrolled in the contest. The 
contest will close Jan. 19, 1928, and the ten entrants 
having the most votes to their credit will be officially 
THe New YorKeER, 
however, reserves the right to call off the contest if 
the first five winners average less than three hundred 


declared the lucky winners. 


votes apiecr. 


What the Public Wants 
— of phono- 


graph records, in order to meet 
successfully competition of the radio, 
have but to make discs which will give 
the effect of “distance,” that quality 
which the radio fan prizes most. To 
date, laboratory habit has been to dis- 
card all records which were not perfect 
reproductions. This is a grave error. 

Record catalogs should contain such 

entries as the following: 

Dance Record (Fox Trot), “Those In- 
digo Blues,” made by the Fire De- 
partment Amateur Band of Central 
City, Alaska. A perfect imitation 
of distance on the radio, uneven, 
blurred, sometimes fading out en- 
tirely. ‘Terrible for dancing. 

Vocal Record, “Sweet Maric.” One 
of the popular static series by the 
Shipping Room Male Quartet of 
the Enterprise Nail Co., Dankton, 
Ohio. A great favorite with fans, 


Those entrants 


Get busy now! 


every man’s door! 


Members of the trip will be required to spend 
absolutely no money, except for railroad tickets. 
For those who desire it, there will be separate jaunts 
to Easton and Schickshinny, under trained guides. 
Come to Wilkes-Barre in Lotus Time! 
now and start collecting subscriptions. 
until you see your friends packing up for the Trip. 


Get busy 


Don’t wait 


Wilkes-Barre knocks but once at 
Subscribe now to THE New 


YorKER for further details. 


————_- @)______-e 


nothing could possibly be worse. 

Spoken record, “Summary of Weather 
Forecasts for the Year 1924,” an 
address by W. J. Zoos, companion 
record to “The Technical Side of 
the Patent Office Reports,” by the 
same orator. A triumph; not only 
dull and fearfully uninteresting, 
but in many places wholly unintelli- 
gible. 

Harmonica Solo, “Over the Ripples,” 
by Aguinaldo Gonzales, Manila, 
Philippine Islands. Should be in the 
cabinet of every radio enthusiast. 
Perfect “distance.” Except for a 
stray note here and there, cannot 
be heard at all. 


It should be stressed that with such 
records in his cabinet, the radio-pho- 
nograph fan would be wholly indepen- 
dent of atmospheric conditions. He 
could be sure of getting the most un- 
satisfactory results at a moment’s no- 


tice.—A. H. F. 


Journalistic Jingles 
The Personal Column 





OSCAR, come home, dear ; please don’t act 
so ritzy; You can still play your saxo- 


phone; heartbroken ; FRITZI. 


GEEGEE, I'll be at the Grand Central 
Station; In a blue dress of the latest 
creation; 6.30 at Info Desk; sorry; no 
money; O.K. for tickets; bring Woozi- 
kins ; BUNNY. 


MY WIFE, Maria Simpkin Betts, Having 
left my bed and board, I shall not be 
responsible for her debts, For she went 
of her own accord. 
ROSCOE G. BETTS. 


WILL THE PERSON OR PERSONS 
who saw an old lady Struck by a truck 
of the coal firm of Grady, Communicate 
now, for it’s certain to play, With Lawyer 
Margolis, Duane near Broadway. 
THE WHEREABOUTS of Herman 
Kling Who left his home one day last 
spring, Is wanted by Police Chief Blotch ; 
He stole his father’s case of Scotch. 
WANTED FOR ADOPTION—a baby 
girl, With laughing eyes and golden 
eurl; Though she be of low descent, I'll 
Take her, but she must be Gentile! 


—Max | 8 ief 
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Knickerbocker History—Primary Election for Burgomaster 


COP IS COPPED 
COPPING COPPERS 


Band Quiz Ordered As Graft 
Pinch Bares Gum Gag Plot 


“BUNK!” DECLARES MAYOR 

Fresh light was cast to-day upon the 
alleged issuance of exclusive fran- 
chises for placing chewing gum ma- 
chines on the three East River bridges 
when Arlington Jeebie, a policeman 
attached to the Central Park Vice 
Squad, pleaded not guilty to a charge 
of grand larceny brought by Patrolman 
Arthur Jeebie of the Jeebie Avenue 
Police Station, who arrested Jeebie 
when he found him at 2 a.m. on the 
Mall violently shaking the gum ma- 
chines and collecting the pennies as 
they dropped out. 

Arraigned before Magistrate Jeebie 
in Jefferson Market Court, Jeebie said 
that a year ago, by order of Mayor 
Hylan, one hundred machines were 
placed by the Chuen Gumm Company 
at intervals of a foot around the band- 
stand on the Mall, so that by dropping 
in pennies, pushing the rods, tearing 


the paper wrappers and champing the 
teeth enough noise could be made to 
drown out the orchestra, whose con- 
ductor, Goldberg W. Jeebie, had got 
on the mayor’s bad books by refusing to 
permit the Hylan photograph to ap- 
pear on the programs of his concerts, 
as they were financed by a millionaire 
philanthropist said to be Kozmansky & 
Feinsilber, Inc., who wished his name 
withheld in order to avoid publicity 
like Kelly did. 

Questioned by the Magistrate, Jee- 
bie asserted that gangs of hoodlums 
were furnished with thousands of pen- 
nies by the mayor’s secret publicity 
committee to gag the band in the man- 
ner described. 

“Protests filed at the mayor’s office 
by indignant citizens were contemptu- 
ously ignored,” Jeebie declared. “The 
mayor told Conductor Jeebie that if 
he didn’t like the way the audiences 
acted he could get a better band.” 

Pressed for details, Jeebie alleged 
that political influence had forced his 
transfer to the Central Park Vice 
Squad. He was assigned, he said, to 
patrol the pond in a motor boat and 
keep the model yachts sailed by chil- 
dren from bumping into each other 
and scratching their paint. 
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“This, however, was mere camou- 
flage for my real duties,” Jeebie added. 
“These were to collect the pennies 
from the Mall bandstand gum ma- 
chines at the end of the day and re- 
turn them to the Mayor’s Secret Pub- 
licity Committee. It was while thus 
engaged that I was arrested.” 

When Jeebie’s statement was sub- 
mitted to Mayor Hylan the mayor’s 
only remark was, “The whole story is 
a farrago of lies and a potpourri of 
bunk hashed up by the predatory trac- 
tion barons, who are on the job as 
usual trying to defame me in the eyes 
of the people because of my exposure 
of their attempts to gouge the people 
by a five-cent fare. When all the 
cards are on the table this anonymous 
philanthropist will be found to be 
merely another name for the Inter- 
borough whose efforts to gouge the 
people for a five-cent fare 1 have ex- 
posed time and again. Jeebie’s whole 
story is bunk.” 

It was learned late this morning 
that the machines were placed on the 
Mall by the Chuen Gumm Company, 
the same Chinese firm which, it is as- 
serted, has obtained the exclusive fran- 
chise for the East River bridges. Off- 
cials of the company declined to com- 
ment upon Jeebie’s statement beyond 
stating that it was bunk. 

—Baron Ireland 


++; 
Do You Know That— 


(Strange and Curious Fact Gathered 
from All Corners of the World.) 

You cannot buy a package of Camels 
on Fifth Avenue from Forty-third 
Street to Eighty-second Street, and no- 
body knows how much further. 





The Optimist 


Pop: A man who thinks he can make 
it im par. 
Johnny: What is an optimist, Pop? 





The Elevator Man’s Day Off 
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Midtown Stuff 


HE sign, “Tables Reserved for 

Ladies,” is not as frequently 

seen in this town as formerly. 
To be sure, it was never vogue at the 
Waldorf or the Savarin, but would the 
little restaurateur have neglected it? 
Never. “Tables Reserved for Ladies” 
was as essential to his window as “‘Teas, 
Coffees and Spices” on a grocer’s 
wagon. 

There are a few such signs left, but 
not many. Of those which remain, 
some of the letters are missing, and it 
is nobody’s care to replace them. Once 
upon a time, perhaps, the sign was 
good business. ‘Ladies’? were timid, 
shrinking, like Thackeray’s Amelia Sed- 
ley, fearful of mingling with men in 
the noonday scramble for food. Up 
and down, up and down, they walked 
in agony, seeking the eating place 
where tables were reserved for them. 
And now! Picture Myrtle and Mae, 
who “light up” after luncheon and 
swap “office dirt” over coffee cups of 
armor plate—picture Myrtle and Mae 
in tortured search for “Tables Re- 


served for Ladies.” 


On the Broadway side of the Opera, 
there were drawn up in a row three 
(3) hansom cabs with cabbies to match. 
Three! And three, when they’re han- 
soms, is a crowd indeed. The cop at 
the Thirty-ninth Street corner re- 
garded them without surprise, however. 
“Last night,” he said, “I see a swell 
party, young folks with society writ all 
over ’em, I see ’em dismiss their chauf- 
feur and the big family car and hop 
into two of these here hansoms and 
drive off after the Opera.” 

Let the hansoms hang on. When 
there’s only one public hansom left, 
he will become a New York fad with 
a waiting list, and he and 
his horse will live in clover 
preferred. He will be as 
much in vogue as a “little 
theatre” with only two seats. 


The whistle at Fifth Ave- 
nue and ‘Twenty-third 
Street blew definitely. The 
pedestrian reconsidered his 
step from the curb and kept 
to the walk. Traffic surged 
from west to east, from east 
to west. Heavy traffic. To 
have dodged across would 
have been impossible. And 





then the panhandler came up, blithely. 
“Boss, could you spare me the price of 
a cup of coffee?” Always coffee. 
What coffee drunkards they are, these 
panhandlers! And yet there was no 
sign of twitching nerves; he all but 
fox-trotted on his crutches. What price 
coffee forthcoming, the panhandler 
worked the rest of the waiting crowd, 
and with good results. There was no 
running away from him. In front, 
the traffic barred. In back, the crowd 
blocked. It was a perfect approach. 
His public was mustered for him, 
every five minutes, by the traffic cop. 

Like the former Kaiser, who sat at 
ease in his camp chair and shot pheas- 
ants when his game-beaters drove them 
from cover. Many are the advantages 
of traffic control. 


Some time, even if you haven’t a 
stiff neck, make believe that you have, 
and walk along Broadway. With your 
head at that angle, you can see the 
upper stories of some of the new busi- 
ness buildings on the opposite side, 
stories which, with your neck at a nor- 
mal slant, never would cross your vis- 
ion. For whom are these gold-lettered 
signs on the windows painted; windows 
ten, twelve, fifteen and more stories in 
air? Not for pedestrians, surely. Not 
for the occupants of closed motor or 
trolley cars. For whom, then? For 
people across Broadway who have sim- 







































































ilar signs of their own? For low-fly- 
ing aircraft? For window cleaners who 
are learning English? For the man 
with a stiff neck? —4. H. F. 


64} 
Out Dubuque Way 


AN any gourmet call to mind a 

dish that originated west of 
Pittsburgh? “Chicken 4 la King 
—Chicago!” some bright little pupil 
cries—and the capital K is correct. But 
one entrée does not make a menu. 

The nearest thing to a native dish 
in the Middle West is chili con carne, 
a delicacy which reaches its apotheosis 
in Kansas City. The humble frank- 
furter (or sausage, frankfurter style, 
as the Pure Food and Drugs Act in- 
sists on calling it) is another Western 
staple whose foreign and Eastern origin 
is acknowledged, for it is known 
throughout trans-Appalachian territory 
as a wienie or hot Coney Island. 

The curiosity of an Eastern guest at 
the Spink Arms Hotel in Indianapolis 
was piqued recently when he found 
Russian steak listed on the menu. 

“What,” he inquired of the wait- 
ress, “is Russian steak?” 

“Oh, that’s just Swiss steak,” she 
answered. 

Swiss steak is the nearest thing to an 
indigenous dish in Indiana. It is a cut 
three or four inches thick, which is 
first fried in orthodox fashion and then 
fricasseed and basted until it is about 
as thoroughly cooked as a piece of terra 
cotta. Why it is called Swiss steak 
deponent sayeth not. 


















The Middle West may be weak on 
native dishes, but assuredly it is the 
home of the slogan. Here are some 
random samples: 
Sr. Louis 
L. D. Meyer Ice and Fuel Co.: 
“We Have a Trade that 
Quality Made.” 

Ginsburg, Tailors and 
Cleaners: “We Clean, 


Press—You Pay Less.” 


CINCINNATI 

J. H. Andriot, Chimney 
Expert: “We Make It Hot 
for You.” 

Nestle Permanent Wave 
Shoppe: “Beautiful Wo- 
men Made More Beauti- 
ful.” 

DeErroiT 

Farber Family Wash 

Laundry: “Not the Oldest 
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HIE TOPPER! 


HAT’S what they are; the |} 
new topcoats are top-high 
—and decidedly different. 


Shades of springtime—tones of 
soft colors, wonderfully blended, 
and the models they all ask for. 











Box-coats 46 to 50 inches in length. 
For the long or short of it, as it 
were—and they FIT! 


Fly-front or button through, to suit 
your own particular taste. A 
splendid variety of imported cloths 
to choose from. 





Prices sensible at $32.50 to $42.50. 


AINSLEIGH 


ENGLISH CLOTHE 


920 BROADWAY 


New Yorx Room 1102 


Meet Your Friends at Ainsleigh 
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—Just the Best.” 
John H. Reisdorf, Chiropractor: “The 
Healing Hand.” 


Kansas Crry 
Kansas City Bedding Co: 
Us and Rest Easy.” 
The Bookman Library: ‘Three Cents 
a Day Keeps Boredom Away.” 


“Patronize 





Louisville, which only the Ohio River 
keeps from being part of the Middle 
West, marks the northern boundary of the 
Jim Crow system of transportation. As 
elsewhere in the South, Louisville street 
cars have their “This Section White Pas- 
sengers, and “ This Section Colored Pas- 
sengers”’ signs. 

A Chinese boarded a Louisville car. 
Yes, chromatically, of course, 


Lut We. 
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Advertising Notes 


LAY juries can indulge in a good deal 

of witlessness without even tieing ad- 
vertising censorship. For years, the Sat- 
urday Evening Post has barred cigarette 
advertising. At one time, even the word 
cigarette in the line “cigarette and pipe 
tobacco” was removed before the Prince 
Albert toppy-red tin was pictured in the 
S. £. P. How much that bit of lettering 
would have influenced readers to walk a 
mile seems negligible. Certainly, less 
than the fiction illustrations in the same 
magazine, after the manner of Raleigh or 
Preston, depicting the masculine ideal, cig- 
arette in hand, smoking out the facts. 





If theatrical producers want to learn 
what real censorship is, let them try ad- 
vertising women’s underwear. The New 
York Times has been known to drop the 
advertising of an underwear manufacturer 
because he declined to place a bit of fur- 
niture in front of the model, or in some 
other way reveal less of the lady in ques- 
tion. And compared with some of the 
bathing beauties in the rotogravure sec- 
tion, this same model might have been 
dressed for skiing. This particular manu- 
facturer received a letter from the Vice 
Commission pointing out the injurious ef- 
fect such advertising had on the youth of 
the country. Interestingly enough, the 
readers who protest to the publication are 
almost invariably men and no one is ad- 


dressing them at all._—M. H. 
ee a ee 


The Great Open Spaces 


OVERNOR HANNA wanted to 
spend $5,000 to collect accounts of 
Dakota frontier incidents and characters. 
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Rightly done this would have been a con- 
tribution of permanent value to our liter- 
ature. But the State legislature declined 
to allow such an extravagance. That body 
has, however, passed an act making it a 
misdemeanor to smoke in a restaurant in 
North Dakota. This prohibition law is 
observed. 


It is also contrary to statute in North 
Dakota to sell cigarettes, so a deck of 
Lucky Strikes costs twenty cents. Scotch 
is $105 a case which, considering the 
proximity of the Canadian line, is un- 
reasonable.—M., J. 


ns Le 


Macon, Ga. 


HE season’s first straw hat appeared 

on the streets of Macon March 24, 
10 A. M., Eastern Standard time. It 
was worn by a gentleman from Ty Ty, 
Ga., who had come here as delegate to 
the convention of the Woodmen of the 
World. Ty Ty put up a vigorous fight 
for the 1926 convention, but was beaten 
by Brunswick, which had sent two straw 
hats to the meeting. 


The Chamber of Commerce has been 
staging a drive for funds which started 
out at a disadvantage. 

Miss Eugenie Dennis, celebrated psy- 
chic from the Middle West, who has re- 
ceived 800,000 letters from admirers dur- 
ing the last three years, was questioned by 
an upstanding civic club member as to the 
probable outcome of the campaign. She 
announced that she “saw” $2,800 to 
$3,100 as the amount which would be 
raised. The Chamber was setting out for 
$50,000, but Miss Dennis had not been 
reading the newspapers. 


Business men have been unsuccessful in 
their effort to keep the local bill posting 
company from erecting signs advertising 
Miami. 


The Lions’ Club of Columbus, Ga., has 
challenged the Lions’ Club of Macon to 
a baseball game, in order, as the secretary 
of the former organization — sensibly 
phrased it, “to put the old State of Geor- 
gia on the map.” Rand-McNally please 


notice. 


The Real Estate Board is advertising 
the city by placing circulars each morn- 
ing before the tents of tin-canners at the 
Tourist Camp. These circulars read, 
“Good Morning.” The Board has also 
constructed tables to be placed under the 
trees on the camp grounds. A checker 


board is painted on the top of each table. 
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Citizens are planning to Do Something 
because the commission which has charge 
of building the New City Auditorium, 
in listing the Abstractions about the struc- 
ture’s cornices, placed Religion in the 
most inaccessible and unnoticeable spot. 
This is construed as an anti-Southern 
tendency. 


Burden Smith & Co. has petitioned city 
council for use of the small auditorium 
for staging a Buster Brown demonstra- 
tion. Buster Brown was a character in 
the comic supplements of the year 1900. 

—Mason Dixon 


Se Senet eeeeeeenT aoe 
Quebec and Neighborhood 
WE were prepared to find Quebec 


something like the viewx carre of 
New Orleans—or perhaps Montreal—an 
American town with a shadowy French 
past. It isn’t so. It is a French town 
with a shadowy and discouraged Anglo- 
American future, so discouraged that it is 
the despair of visiting Kiwanians. On 
the Rue Couronne one hears less English 
than on the Rue du Rivoli, Paris. The 
spoken French of Quebec is surprisingly 
pure, despite the fact that a native is a 
“K’becker.” The French in Montreal is 
not so good. 





Driving from Montreal to Quebec we 
planned to spend the night at Three Riv- 
ers. The name sounded so remote and 
frontierry. When we got there we saw, 
in the order named, a street car, a Wool- 
worth store and a cafeteria—and drove 
on. Three Rivers is an “American” boom 
lumber town. 


Three days snowed in at a farm house 
in the Laurentide Mountains, thirty-five 
miles north of Quebec, which is as far as 
one can get in an automobile. Grand- 
mere was crooning to the baby the air of 
“It Ain’t Goin’ to Rain No More.” A 
radio in the house, we concluded, because 
grandmere had only travelled as far as 
Quebec twice in her life. But there was 
no radio. How long had madame known 
that tune? She had always known it? 
Did she know the words? Certainment. 
Translated, they have nothing to do with 
the weather. 


The odd part of this is that the “Ain’t 
Goin’ to Rain No More” seems to be an 
old Southern negro melody we have heard 
as long as we can remember. 


Madame, who is past seventy, also sang 
“Turkey in the Straw” and insisted that 
she had heard her mother sing it. French 
words, of course. She finally consented 
to sing them slow enough for us to write 
them down. They are French all right. 
They ought to be suppressed.— Quid 


Vaudeville Talk 
AUDE: How far is the post office 


from here? 

Vill: Do you want to mail a letter or a 
postal? 

Va: A letter. 

Vi: Well, it’s a half a mile. 

Va: Suppose I wanted to mail a postal? 

Vi: You couldn’t, the post office burnt 
down this morning. 

Va: You’re a pretty fresh fellow, aren’t 
you? 

Vi: Oh, I get my share of women. 

Va: How many shares do you hold? 

Vi: Just one share at at a time. 

Va: What is your opinion of the women 
of this generation? 

Vi: I don’t know. All those I have 
been out with have been of the last gen- 
eration. 

Va: You don’t seem to get me. 

Vi: I don’t want you, I don’t even want 
your opinion. 

Va: Well, why did you ask me for my 
opinion? 

Vi: Well, I didn’t think you had one. 

Va: Is there any other post office around 
here except the one that burnt down? 

Vi: Yes, there’s one about a mile up 
the other way. 

Va: Is it open now? 

Vi: I don’t think so; you see they tore 
it down when they built the one that 
burnt down to-day.—Julius H. Marx 
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“Fottings About Town 
By Busybody 
EVERAL plays are going to be pro- 


duced here pretty soon, if you believe 
everything you see in the theatrical col- 
umns of the newspapers. 


% % % 
Several citizens were present at the last 
meeting of the Board of Estimate. 
¢ © ¢ 
Quite nobby are the suitings appearing 
on some of our better Fifth Avenue young 
men. 
& © ¢ 
Inspection of the marriage registers of 
several of our churches indicates the ex- 
istence of a strong connubial sentiment 
among our younger set. 
df 
Czszlaz Zzzrski and Mrs. Zzzrski ar- 
rived from Europe yesterday after a tour 
including Ellis Island. 
: 2 A 


+ oo 
bl . 


The Laban Pettigrews of Five Corners, 
Kas., are in town for a vacation necessi- 
tated by two-dollar wheat. 

+ + + 
Heard in the Subway. 

Passenger: Is this Canal Street? 

Guard: Yes. 

Passenger gets off. 
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FINE SHOES ay, 5 Va SINCE 1857 








SHOES that add 
grace to the Spring 
costume—Parisian 
in their simplicity, 
American in their fit 


and finish. 





Step-in Pump of light tan 
calfskin, alligator-trimmed 


ANDREW 


ALEXANDER 
548 Fifth Avenue 


Above 45th Street 
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That 


Heavenly Look 
On The Cover. . 


. . Was without doubt inspired by 
a vision of the rarely beautiful 
neckwear at BURNS. 

Ties . . Ties . . in endless, colorful 
abundance. 

Fifth Avenue style and quality—off 
the Avenue prices. 





Ombre stripe tie of Pussy” 
willow silk—lined with 
crepe silk. Hand tailored. 


$2.50 









Fashionable Shep- 
herd check tie of fine 
silk twill. Hand tail- 
ored 


$2.00 








Distinctive Wearables For Men 


4 West 43rd Street 
Also operating 


THE COLLEGE SHOP 


Broadway at 113th Street 


“Purns”’ 
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What Shall 
We Do 
This Evening ? 


HE staff of THe New 

YORKER attends all the 
shows and the musical events, 
explores the art galleries, reads 
the current books, visits the 
restaurants and cafés, keeps in 
touch with all events of inter- 
est to the intelligent New 
Yorker. Each week it makes 
its report, briefly and interest- 
ingly. 

Tue New Yorker’s “Go- 
ings On” page lists all public 
events likely to interest the dis- 
criminating New Yorker and 
constantly is ready with an an- 
swer to the foregoing question. 
Only through THe New 
YorRKER is such a service ob- 
tainable, a service indispensable 
to the person who knows his 
way about. 

For five dollars THe New 
YorKER will report to you at 
weekly intervals for a year. 


Enclosed find $5 for a year’s subscrip- 
tion to Tot New YorKer 


($2.50 for six months) 


Tue New Yor«er, 
25 West 45th Street, New York City, 
Dept. C. 
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FRIEND of ours thinks we owe Ford 

Madox Ford an apology. It seems 
like a fighting insult, but he explains. 
“You,” he says, “know nothing of the so- 
ciety pictured in ‘Some Do Not . . .,’ or 
cf how it behaved in wartime. I do; and 
Ford’s portrayals are lenient.” 

It wasn’t his portrayals that gravelled 
us, but his very ugly general view of life. 
For aught we cared, the English people 
he wrote about so well were indeed all 
the nasty things they called each other in 
Lis pages. However, the front page law- 
suit news from London these last few 
weeks has lent so much color to our 
friend’s opinion that our listing of “Some 
Do Not . . .” is revised as follows: “The 
truest and tenderest story of an English 
home since ‘Enoch Arden.’” And Gosh 


knows we have steadily recommended it! 


Here is a novel we like, yet do not 
recommend: “Mr. Godly Beside Him- 
self,” by Gerald Bullett (Boni & Live- 
right). Its beginning misled us; we took 
it for the usual pitiful thing about the old 
fool husband who romanticizes the stenog- 
rapher. Instead, it is really a ground- 
and-lofty, stardust-bespangled fantasia— 
and phantasy, too, in the wish-fulfillment 
sense—into which you can read pretty 
much what you please, although you 
would do better just to read it as a hu- 
morous fairy tale, and let meanings occur 
to you afterward. 

We don’t recommend it because, in the 
multitudes who hang on our recommenda- 
tions, there must be so many everyday 
folks it isn’t for. We should hate to run 
across Thomas W. Lamont in a directors’ 
meeting and have him say reproachfully, 
“John D., I have been deceived in you. I 
got ‘Mr. Godly’ at the library, and . . .” 

Do you like both James Stephens and 
Stella Benson? If you do, you might like 
this. Not that it has a great deal in com- 
mon with either. 


Emil Fuchs’s “With Pencil, Brush and 
Chisel: The Life of an Artist” (Putnam) 
is a large volume rather sumptuously and 
elaborately made, with many illustrations, 
some tipped in, and with tipped-in fac- 
similes of notes from Queen Alexandra. 
Fuchs is probably the best artist who was 
ever much received in the Guelph-Wet- 
tin-Windsor households. He sat around 


the tables at Sandringham and sketched 
Edward and his guests playing bridge. 
He was sent for by Queen Victoria, de- 


signed a medal for her, was summoned to 
Osborne to sketch her as she lay dead— 
and while so engaged was told by Wil- 
helm II how to do it. 

We respect his career and admire his 
accomplishments more than we enjoy his 
account of them—although we have con- 
cluded that its somewhat toc humble and 
poli-tenor is due mainly to his inexper- 
ience as a writer and his use of an ac- 
quired language. 

It can always be said for Louis Joseph 
Vance that he makes his story move. But 
Lord, what stories! ‘The new one takes 
a flyer in psycho-pathology and pseudo- 
spiritism. “The Road to En-Dor” is 
populated mainly with hysterics, afford- 
ing dandy chances to ring out, wild bells, 
wild changes on multiple personality, 
shell shock, automatic writing, trances and 
faints. We are no prude about the fact 
that those things have been worked hard. 
You can tell us the one about the girl 
with a small foot and snooty sisters, and if 
you tell it well we shall be as pleased as 
Christopher Robin Milne. Whether 
Vance tells his tale well is perhaps for 
his devotees to say. Among its other ele- 
ments are a Puritanic father with an ob- 
session that his son isn’t his—hence all 
the tears, and one of those dear country 
doctors who save the day with medical 
miracles, 


“The Story of Wilbur the Hat” (Boni 
& Liveright) is Hendrik van Loon fool- 
ing casually and amiably with the Dante 
scheme, and getting in a fanciful review 
of human achievement and satire on 
grooved-mindedness and _ materialism. 
There is hardly a fresh idea between its 
covers—and we loved it, which is more 
than we have his more ambitious “The 
Stories” of this and that. His drawings, 
full page with colors, are highly effec- 
tive, 

Another thing we loved, this rather 
shamefacedly, is, “The 8:45—Extracts 
From the Diary of John Skinner, a Com- 
muter,” by Robert M. Gay (Atlantic 
Monthly Press). It is just what it sounds 
jike, done by a nice bright young man. 
But it jumped in our Jap, turned around 
three times, and stayed until we finished 
il. 





We hear of a new May Sinclair, out 
some time. Only death shall prevent our 
reporting on anything of May Sinclair’s, 
even if we have to go the length of buy- 
ing it. 
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delivered direct to steamer’ 
AL the Sig of the 


UNICORN 2 
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Romain Rolland’s 
Superb New Novel 


ANNETTE 
and SYLVIE 





Some of the Season’s Novels We Tl sink | 

| 
ArRowsMiITH, by Sinclair Lewis (Har “0 
SEGELFoss Town, by Knut Hamw <7) 
Tue Constant Nympn, by Margaret Ke 


Gop’s STEPCHILDREN, by Sarah G. }Ailiin (A> xi 


Lucienne, by Jules “Romains (Boni & Live- 





Prisoners, by Franz Molnar (Bobbs-Merrill). 


Somr. Do Nor..., by Ford Madox Ford. 








Translated by 
Ben Ray Redman 


4 
: 


As compelling a study of : 7 
woman's inner-self as the author ; | 
masterpiece “Jean Christophe ” 

was of a man. 50 | 


Henry Holt & Comp:any 





| Paces or Hearsay, by Joseph Conrad (Double- 


| Marpacka, by Selma Lagerlof (Doubleday, 





Publishers Nery York 























THE 
HOLLIDAY 
BOOKSHOP 


IO WEST 47¢h STREET 
(Current English 
Books 
xe 


Telephone: 
BRYANT 8527 

















| president goes to Chicago to-day to rest up. 
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“Tell Me a Book to Read’’ 


CUM ec 
6 





Best Worth W hile 


Brace). Pilgrim’s Progress of a sci 
conscience in America. Lewis’s be 





Thackeray, in his heaven on his e+ fa. read 
novels, is having a grand time with 


TLL mani 0 


PION ILI LIL eG 


sitedy | 
(Doubleday, Page). Du Maurier, on his cor, 
is re-reading this one. Daudet like » jt, too 
| 
{ 
| 
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& Liveright). Harriet Beeches Stowe ts pa- 
tiently trying to figure this «out. She doesn’t | 
know what to make of -the rcal mulattoes, 


guadroor 


OCT 


right). Our connection with heaven has just ~~ 
been cut off---vut a lot of them must be think- 
ing well of. this. 







“Oh, to be’ 
in England” — 


now that April’s there! —the pictur- 
esque old flower “girls”—the shops 
full of smart new neckwear. 








As novelist also, Molnar puts on a good 


_deltzer). Re-noticed in this issue. 
HE Marriarcn, by G. B. Stern (Knopf). 
Bravura orchestral performance of a Jewish 
genealogy. 
SHORT STORIES ' , : 
UT if you can’t shop in 
the West End, at least 
you can come to Cruger’s, 


which is “Just Like London.” 


We have just received a shipment 
of stunning new English foulard | 
| 


fay, Pag:). You might begin Conrad by 
sading these four, and go on to “A Set of 
Six.” 


BIOGRAPHIES AND THINGS 


Page). It left us uncertain that we were not 
a litle boy at Marbacka when she was a little 
girl. 


ties—$2.00. Cravats made of Eng- 
lish Gum Twill—$2.50. Gingham 


Joun Keats, by Amy Lowell (Houghton, Mif- ties in patterns and checks prom- |; 
flin). Two volumes that pretty well exhaust ise to be more popular than ever. |: 
the subject, but refresh the reader. These may be had for $1.00. : 


Lives aND ‘Times, by Meade Minnegerode 
(Putnam). If you must have your historical 
characters in glass cases, keep away from it. 

Tue Story or Irvine Beruin, by Alexander 
Woollcott (Puinam). What he is like and 
how he came to be, made painless for sniffy 
intellects and pleasurable to you. 

Wuen We Were Very Young, by A. A. Milne 
(Dutton). Verse: wee kid stuff, that makes 
most other wee kid stuff look sickly. 

Witt Rocers’ Iruirerate Dicest (A. & C. 
Boni). As much of him as he can put on 
paper. 

Tue Roar or THE Crown, by James J. Corbett 
(Putnam). Corbett from the time he licked 
Choynski on the barge to the last time he 
tackled Jeffries, and in boyhood. His own 
book. 


We will gladly send 
you sample swatch- | 
es of all these ties. 
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Just a Real Good Car 
Auto Runs Over Boy’s Head, But Will Live. 
—Headline in Hudson (N. J.) Dispatch 


WAND 


Puritan Passions 


The Retail Milliners’ Association of New 
England, in convention, was addressed by Miss 
Mary Silver on “The Evil Influences of the 
Immoral Motion Picture on the Mind of the 4 
Creator of the Beautiful in Millinery and 
Gowns.” 


—Millinery Trade Review 


A Southpaw Compliment 


Pershing Guest of Dawes at Luncheon—Vice- 














CRUGERS 


~~. INC. > 
Eight East Forty Fifth Street~New York 


Just off Sth Ave. and ‘round the corner F 














——Newspaper headline 
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It’s a side street that doesn’t work both 
ways. 
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‘For Mid-Season 
and Summer~ 












‘The ever essen- {4 
tial and style ap- [4 
nealing scarf and | 
neckpiece is now 
recognized as an 
indispensable 
article of miladi's 
wardrobe, 


We are now 
| showing a most |} 
‘} interestin?assort- | 
ment of scarfs 
in all Fashion's 
favored Furs. 


“Tt pays to buy 
where you buy in safety”’ 


























A. JAECKEL & CO, 


Jurriers Gxclusivel, 


Fifth Ave-Between 35% & 362 Sts. New York 

























































‘TJ “SO read the story in a popular peri- 

odical or a daily newspaper relative 

| to rhe? Opening or proposed plans of a new 

*, one might well wonder just 

it the architect had to do with the pro- 

t irticle usually starts off by tell- 

v many stories high it is or is to be, 

of square feet to each floor 

res of those who have already 

tascn space. Then it tells something of its 

| construction: «the kind of stone used in the 

| facade, the mate:rial used for ornamenta- 

tion, and the generai’ character of the de- 

sign. This is followea’ by the name of 

the renting agent, the nanne of the gen- 

eral contractor, and often the names of 

some of the more important su. 

tors. The article closes with the 12am of 

the architect as a sort of “Amen.” ‘We 

declare that this is all wrong. The /".- 
signer of the building deserves much mo, 

credit than is usually alloted him. He 
should be put in first place, and k 

there. 


h-cont 


A new structure has just sprung up on 
lower Fifth Avenue which attracts atten- 
tion by the fact that it stops abruptly after 
reaching eight or nine floors. We assume 
more are to come, but it may be that the 
architects, Carrere & Hastings, are intro- 
ducing a new idea in finishing a building 
to replace the old-time projecting cornice. 
We refer to the MacMillan Company 
building, in case you don’t get down that 
way often and have not yet seen it. If you 
have seen it, though, you need not be told 
about it, that’s certain. Come to think of 
it, perhaps the instalment idea has hit the 
building line, and the other stories will 
not be added till the next payment is due. 

Speaking of lower Fifth Avenue, it has 
recently been announced that the old 
Brevoort Mansion at Ninth Street is to 
give way to a new apartment house. This 
old edifice has lasted longer than most of 
its neighbors, being now in its ninety-sev- 
enth (we think) year. This is not, as many 
seem to think, the Brevoort Hotel, which 
is across the street, and which took its 
name from the mansion opposite. The 
passing of these landmarks brings a tear 
to our eye, although only for an instant, 
for in a day or two, it seems, we are 
proudly calling attention to the new struc- 
ture which stands in its stead. 


A glance at some of the more prominent 
of the new buildings which line our im- 
portant thoroughfares reveals a decided 
classic influence in our architectural de- 
signing. Of course, in adapting it to our 
modern requirements, our modern mate- 
rials and our modern methods of construc- 
tion, to say nothing of our set-back laws, 
we mav have found the problem some- 








THE SKY-LINE 
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what larger than we anticipated. But the 
influence is there, just the same, and can- 
not be concealed. The new store which 
Starrett & Van Vleck recently designed for 
Saks & Co. on Fifth Avenue is a master- 
piece in department store architecture, al- 
though we do feel that the classic is al- 
most too prominent in such a purely Amer- 
ican institution as this. However, we are 
not going to criticize it, for it is good, and 
Greece and Rome never had any set-back 
laws to contend with, anyhow. 

Yet there is a dignity about these clas- 
sic adaptations which is fitting to many of 
our modern buildings. Look at the new 
Steinway Hall on West Fifty-seventh 
Street, for example. Its impressive dig- 
nity is most fitting. It seems to embody 
everything we expect Steinway to stand 
for— grand and upright. And the archi- 
t Warren & Wetmore, those old schol- 

the French school of design, are 
ily to be congratulated. They have 
good job, and we doubt if any one 
have solved the identical problem 
like the sculptured ornament, 
¢ \vell-proportioned urns and, especially, 
circular overdoor panel. Archi- 
tecture ‘and sculpture, two allied arts, have 
long bec n separated and anything to bring 
about cleser relationship between them 
will be we'll received. 

But we tmust not depend on this classic 
influence toc strongly, for our originality 
will suffer it we do. We hear too much 
of the styles and periods as it is. We 
often wonder, and we have cause to, if we 
really do "ss any originality. Why 
not close up the old books; we have 
learned our lesion from them. Let us 
now do our own creating, profiting by the 
knowledge that the designs of the old 


ars of 


17 
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masters have taught us. We surely will 
not admit that we a xx capable of mak- 
ing our own designs. In fact, we see oc- 
casionally suggestions of sparkling origi- 


k 
nality of which we may well be proud, 
with great possibilities in its future devel- 
opment. You have not seen it, you say? 
Well, stroll over to Lexington Avenue and 
look at the Shelton Hotel first, and then 
we will talk more about it anon. 


—R. W. S. 
CS er 


Suggestions for the 
Subway “Sun 


The Interborongh Railroad had no 


grade crossing accidents in 1924. 

It is the only railroad that has dancing 
lights. 

It has no upper berths. 

It use: simplest time table in the 
world—a train is always just pulling out 
as you get to the platform. 

Its trains are the most popular in the 
world, a ign of excellence.—B, B 
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Speaking of Publicity 


ISTORY is a record of those things 
which got publicity at the time they 
happened. 

Wellington is given credit for winning 
the battle of Waterloo, and Bluecher, who 
was really responsible for Napoleon’s de- 
feat, had to be satisfied with having a 
style of shoe named for him. 

La Fayette is the hero of a twentieth 
century slogan, while another distin- 
guished foreigner, also active in the Amer- 
ican Revolution, is known to-day chiefly 
by the town of Steubenville. 

Shakespeare hangs on to the literary 
front page because every school teacher 
for over two centures has acted as his vol- 
untary press agent. 

Ask anybody off-hand about America’s 
leading poets, and he may waver between 
Eddie Guest and Walt Mason, but he is 
not likely to mention Edwin Arlington 
Robinson. 

The men and the things that are re- 
membered are those which chanced to 
have a touch of individual color, or else 
the deliberate co-operation of some ex- 
ploitative genius. Nowadays it doesn’t 
matter so much what you do as how many 
people get to know your name.—S. S. 





When Greek Meets Greek 
(A Modern Negotiation) 


Cuaracters: A couple of Greeks. 
Scene: A fruit-soda-delicatessen 

store. 

First GREEK: What it is you want for 
how much the apples? 

Seconp Greek: How much you want 
it is the apples? 

First Greex: What it is how much 
you say! 

Seconp Greek: Ver’ fine apples. You 
betcha. 

First Greek: What how much it is 
they are? 

Seconp Greek: You lika the apples? 

First Greek: To buy how much you 
want?! 

Seconp GREEK: I sell it is ver’ cheap 
the apples. 

Firsr Greek: You say what how much 
it is. 

Seconp Greek: The apples I only sell 
the ver’ best. 

First Greek: And what they are for 
how much you ask? 

Seconp Greek: It is you want the 
apples, no? 

First Greek: Aw, forget the apples. 
Give me a doz’ orange.—H. I. 


If the National Biscuit Company would 
pay a dainty compliment to New York, it 
will put on the local market a brand called 
Safe Crackers. Something hard on the 
outside, but with a rich, choice filling. 


* Guardsman 


DUDLEY 
DIGGES 


ALFRED LYNN 
LUNT FONTANNE 


W. a4sth St. Evgs. 8:30. 
BOOTH Mats. Wed. & Sat., 2:30 


T 
They Knew te 
WANTED 
with RICHARD and PAULINE 
BENNETT LORD 


West 45th St. Evgs. 8:30. 
KLAW Mats. Wed. & Sat., 2:30 


SAS > Ble 
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CARNEGIE HALL—vzth Ave. and 57th St. 
2nd New York recital this season 


MAX ROSEN 


Violinist 
Friday Evening, April 1oth, 1925 
Richard Wilens Chickering Piano 
at the piano Brunswick Records 


42St.W .of |Seats 
Lyric Thea. Broadway |Now 
Geo. McManus’ Cartoon Musical Comedy 


BRINGING UP 
FA'THER 











ARTHUR HOPKINS presents 
Maxwell Anderson and Laurence Stallings’ 


What Price Glory 


Plymouth, 45th St., W. of B'way 
Eve. 8:30. Mats. Thurs. & Sat., 2:30 





BIJOU THEATRE wWifiweay 
Eves. 8:30. Mats. Wed. and Sat., 2:30 


NIGHT HAWK 


With MARY NEWCOMB 





48 St., E. of B’y. Bry. 2628 Evs. 
Playhouse 4:30. “Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 


The SHOW-OFF 


By GEORGE KELLY 
2ND BIG YEAR. 227 reserved seats at $1.00 





SAM H. HARRIS Presents 
IRVING BERLIN’S FOURTH ANNUAL 


MUSIC BOX REVUE 


Staged by JOHN MURRAY ANDERSON. 


W. 45 St. Eves. 8:30. 
MUSIC BOX THEATRE Mt. Wed., Sat.. 2:30. 








—ACTORS’ THEATRE PLAY: 


CANDIDA The Wild Duck 
] Ambassador Thea- | J 48th St. Theatre. 
tre. Mats. 2:35, | Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
Wed. & Sat. Eve- | at 2:30. Evenings 
nings 8:35. 8 : 30. 





] Laurette Taylor in “Pierrot the Prodigal.” 
Matinees Tuesday & Friday, 2:45, at 48th 
Street Theatre. 


THE SERVANT IN THE HOUSE 


| Special Mats. Tuesday & Friday at 2:30. 
Begins Tuesday, April 7, 48th St. Thea. 














VANDERBILT 
6th Month 


48 St., E. of B’y. Evs. 
8:30. Mats. Wed. &Sat. 


MY GIRL 


Snappiest Musical Comedy in 
the U.S.A. HARRY 
ARCHER’S ORCHESTRA 





David Belasco’s Three Triumphs 


Holbrook Judith i 
BLINN ANDERSON gembire | 


Eves. at 8:20 
** THE ‘DOVE a Mats. Wed. 
by Willard Mack & Sat., 2:20 


Lenore Ulric ,Be4s@,, 


in “THE HAREM” sup- Eves. at_ 8:30 











ported by William Courtenay §/™*S,, Thurs. 
‘* LADIES yevceum 
OF THE 4st . 


Eves. at 8:30 


EVENING” — Mats. "Thurs 


2:30 














Neighborhood Playhouse 


466 Grand St. Telephone Drydock—7516. 


“SOONER AND LATER” 


A Dance Satire by Irene Lewisohn. 


Music by Emerson Whithorne and 





'|“The Legend of the Dance” 


A Medieval Interlude by Agnes Morgan. 
Music by Lily Hyland. 


Every Evening except Monday. Mat. Sat. 


RASS 


CRITERION O 
Twice daily \V 
9:30 ~ 8930 


All Seats reserved 











Q Danamount Diclure 4 
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GEO. M. COHAN Theatre 


Broadway and 43d Street 
Evenings 8:30 Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:30 


HERMAN GANTVOORT presents 


HELL’S BELLS 





by Barry CONNERS 





AFTER THE THEATRE 


CLUB 


LIDO 


52nd Street and 7th Ave. 


MISS EDYTHE BAKER and MR. WILLIAM REARDON 
EDDIE DAVIS (himself) AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


SUPPER AND DANCING 
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\S 
WHERE TO SHOP 


“HOW MUCH?” 


It is surprising how economically one can buy good taste and smartness if one only knows where to 


go for it! 


New York is filled with little shops which defeat high prices by specialization in one particular 


line—and how delightfully they do it, too! Here, on this page, are many well worth your investigation. 








Antiques 


Candies 


Ladies Tailors 





HIGHEST CASH PRICES FOR ANTIQUE or 
modern jewelry and silverware. Large gift selection 
moderately priced. Harold G. Lewis Co. (Est. 60 
years), 13 W. 47th St., Bryant 6526. 





QUEEN OF HEARTS CANDIES 
Professionally Home-Made of finest ingredients. 
144 MacDougal Street—Greenwich Village 
Bridge Parties Spring 5727 Refreshments 


FINEST HAND TAILORED COATS, dresses, 
sport skirts; very latest models; suits, $50; smartest 
patterns. our materials. Andre Balod, 63 West 
50th. Circle 0877. 





Arts and Crafts 


ENCOURAGE THE AMERICAN CRAFTSMAN 
by buying Handwoven or decorated textiles, pot- 
teries, metals and glass. Gowns, decorative hangings, 


gifts. 
Bestcrafts-Skylight Shop 
7 East 39th St., N. Y. C. 











Auction Bridge 


WHITEHEAD AUCTION BRIDGE STUDIO 
Advanced and Elementary Instruction 
Private or Class Lessons 
25 West 51st Street Circle 9015 


ONLY COLLEGE OF AUCTION BRIDGE 
Any Desired Form of Lessons, Taught by Experts 
SHEPARD’S STUDIO, INC. 

20 W. 54th St. Tel. Circle 10041 New York City 














Beads 


WE SPECIALIZE IN BEAD ORNAMENTS MADE 
TO ORDER. ALSO CARRY FULL LINE OF FINE 
BEADS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 

RONZONE & CO. 373 FIFTH AVENUE 











Corset Hospital 


Old Corsets Rejuvenated—Made Like New. We 
remodel, copy and make to order Elastic Cor- 
sets, Girdles Brassieres. Room 418, 500 5th Ave. 
Longacre 8173. 








Lamps and Screens 


OLD PAPER AND TEXTURE SCREENS. Wall 
panels of Maps. Prints, Unusual Lamp Combina- 
tions. Potteries wired. Furniture repaired and 
refinished. Gracie, 14 West 47th St. 








Electrolysis 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR permanently removed 
without injury to the skin. Results GUARANTEED 
absolutely permanent. Further information cheer- 
fully furnished. 

IDA WEINBERGER, 373 5th Ave., Room 403 








Maps 


THE MAP MART offers a varied assortment 
of old and decorative maps for all purposes. Your 
inspection is invited. 
41 East 6oth Street 





Regent 2655 











Footwear 


Monograming 





CAPEZIO, 1634 BROADWAY 
Winter Garden Building 
Manufacturer and Retailer of Street, Theatrical and 
Ballet Footwear. Circle 9878 


Have your Trousseaux, Lingerie, Dresses and house- 
hold linens attractively Monogramed. Also carry 
Gift Selections of Swiss Hand Embroidered Handker- 
chiefs. Marie Schmid, 133 E. 6oth St., Regent 8554. 





SHOECRAFT SHOP “‘fits the narrow heel” in 
sizes 1-10 AAAA to E, French and English models 
in street and evening footwear. Send for Catalog 

Fit Guaranteed. 714 5th Ave., New York. 





Beauty Culture 


ROSE LAIRD 
The SALON FOR SKIN AND SCALP CULTURE 
17 East 48th Street (Near Fifth Avenue) 
NEW YORK 





Telephone Murray Hill 5657 and 6795 








Furniture 





Party Favors 





Paper Hats - Horns - ee - Balloons 
Benettine fora cmapty pa 

SPAY SENSTEIN 
12 E. 17th St., N. ‘2 ill Stuyvesant 0535 





WILLET A. LAZIER 
9 East 33rd St. 
Near Fifth Avenue 
High Grade Furniture—Medium Prices 





NEW INVENTION OF AN ACTRESS will restore 
your face to youthful contour. A sure, safe secret; no 
stretching of skin, wire or spring. Harmless. 

Sadie MacDonaid, 1482 Broadway, Room 609, N. Y. 


PAC VETABLE cleanses and purifies the skin, solely 
administered by Holmes Sisters 

517 Madison Avenue. Phone 4974 Plaza 

SUPERFLUOUS HAIR can now be permanently 

destroyed thru the TRICHO SYSTEM. Lifelong 

guarantee. Booklet No. 22 free. TRICHO, 270 

Madison Ave., New York. 

TEMPLE DE BEAUTE, MADAME DORVALLE 

Scientific treatment for removing wrinkles, freckles, 

tightening muscles, given only at my one address, 

32 W. 47th St., New York. Bryant 4856. Booklet. 

Physicians’ endorsement. 

MME. MAYS treatments for permanently removing 

wrinkles, scars, freckles, tightening muscles, given 

only at my one address, 50 W. 49th St., N. Y. 

Bryant 9426. Booklet. Physicians’ "endorsement. 


SCIENTIFIC TREATMENT FOR FACE AND 
NECK REJUVENATION. Tissues Lifted—Contour 
Restored. Hours 10 A.M. to 4 P.M. PHYSICIANS’ 
endorsement. Evelyn Jeanne Thompson, 601 
Madison Ave. Regent 1303. 




















Before you decide to buy, call and let us give 
you the details of our direct from manufacturer's and 
wholesale purchasing method. Unusual savings. No 
obligation. Manufacturers agent. 
HENRY C. MEYER 
119 E. 34th St. Ashland 7979 








Gowns 


LESTER LIVINGSTON, Ltd., 7 E. 46th Street 
Adjoining The Ritz 
Smartest Gowns, Wraps and Suits 
Most Modern Models. ll Moderate Prices. 


BERTHA HOLLEY 26 W. 58th St. 
Originator of the Ensemble Wardrobe. Beautiful 
and practical clothes which solve the dress problem 
for women who seek individuality in dress, rather 
than commercialized fashions. 
Phone Plaza 3541 


LIVINGSTON 21 West 50th St. 
‘‘Different”’ Frocks 


For the debutante and smartly dressed woman. Prices 
unusually attractive. 














FIYU ae — in Boyish Bob, trim 75c, 
permanent waved, 
SPIRO § (Est. 40 years 
34 We est 46th and 26 West 38th Sts. 








Books 


THE HOLLIDAY BOOKSHOP, 10 os 47th St. 
CURRENT ENGLISH BOOK 
TEL. BRYANT 8527 








Gowns Bought 


Mme. NAFTAL, Bryant 0670; will buy your mis- 
fit or slightly used street and afternoon dresses, suits, 
wraps, furs, etc. Highest cash value. Prompt service 
to out-of-town patrons. 69 W. 45th St. N. Y. C. 








Interior Decorating 





Permanent Hair Wave 





Now is the time to get the Permanent Hair Wave 
that is really beautiful. Go to 
HENRY’S HAIR SHOP, 
17 West 34th Street. 
Whole head, $25. Make your appointments now 
Telephone Fitz Roy 1209 








Portraits 


PORTRAIT PHOTOGRAPHY. I shall not be satis- 
fied unless you are. 
MARY DALE CLARKE 

665 Fifth Avenue 





Plaza 1492 








Restaurants 


THE RUSSIAN INN 33 W. 37th St. 
Unusual in its surroundings and the food it serves. 
After the Theatre—Gypsy Chorus and Orchestra. 











Silverware Hospital 





Old Silverware Repaired, Refinished and Replated 
All Work Guaranteed Equal to New. 
FRED. KUEHNE, Silversmith and Electro Plater 
Est. 1850 88 John Street Beekman 5020 








Tea Rooms 


THE SPINNING WHEEL 
12 West 47th Street, Bryant 0912 
Cafeteria Service, 11-2:30 Ae m. 
Dinner or a la Carte Service, 5 7:30 p. m 
Afternoon Tea 








LIVERIGHT BOOKSHOP 4 W. 49th Street 
Book Service in the New York tradition of efficiency 
and speed. 

Drop in—Write or phone Bryant 4016. 








CURTAIN CRAFT 19 West soth Street 
Ready made Draperies, custom finish, new Spring 
Designs. Furniture for Summer Homes. Slipcovers 
attractively made. Tel. Circle 9895. 





THE KANGAROO, 47 West 50th St. In the heart 
of shopping district—near Fifth Ave. Luncheon— 
Afternoon Tea—Dinner. Also a la carte. English 
Specialties. ‘*The place for connoisseurs.”’ 
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The Examination 
Service 


A new Mental Test which 

will stimulate your brain 

activity and increase your 
knowledge— 


OW much do you know? 

Not guess at, but know? 
A person’s value depends 
more on the contents and ca- 
pacity of his mind than on 
anything else— 


The examination of the mind 
to discover what parts need 
development is becoming a 
recognised necessity among 
men who must be constantly 
on the alert. They must be 
well-informed on every sub- 
ject—and in their concen- 
trated energy on one chosen 
} profession they are apt to 
grow mentally rusty along 
other lines. 


This Examination Service has 
been prepared for people of 
keen intelligence and thor- 
ough education who enjoy a 
good mental overhauling. Its 
questions are carefully chos- 
en. They are all representa- 
tive, consistent and accurate 
and provide a decided men- 
tal stimulation. The cost 
of The Examination Service 
is $2.00. 


THE EXAMINATION 
SERVICE 


52 VANDERBILT AVE., DEPT. Y 


New York, N. Y. 


—— —— —. oe — 2 — ——— ——  —. 


EXAMINATION SERVICE, 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., Dept. Y 
New York, N. Y. 


I enclose two dollars ($2.00) for which 
please send me The Examination Service, 
Test A. 


























oN XQ... 


aad RASS,” the motion picture record 
of tribal migrations in quest of 

pasturage on the lonely fringe of Persia, 
is at the Criterion Theatre. In many 
ways this is an extraordinary thing, for a 
tribe struggled with its cattle and its pos- 
sessions over rivers and across the snow cov- 
ered Zardeh Kuk Pass—to pastures new. 

We admit that these people lose our 
sympathy because they struggle on sans 
shoes and in scanty clothing for some forty 
days through the snows of the pass. Even 
a primitive tribesman ought to have more 
sense. Still, in “Grass,” there is some of 
that spirit which, in the dim past, must 
have led migratory tribes to push on and 
on. A record of this trip, by the way, has 
iust been published by Putnam’s. 

If the producers want an electric light 
line from us, here it is: “Go To Grass, 
cays THE New Yorker!” 








Texas Guinan, Hard Hearted Hannah 
and all the gals of El Fey Club moved 
over to the Famous Players’ Astoria studios 
the other day to lend the right color to 
Alan Dwan’s production, “Night Life in 
New York.” Texas presided, as she does 
nightly; won a hand for Hannah and all 
the girls—and received $2,500 for her 
pains. 


Thus, unless the censors cut the scenes,’ 


Kansas, Iowa and other inland points can 
glimpse how Manhattan spends its eve- 
nings when it isn’t trying to get Havana 
or Oakland on the radio. 


It now seems definite that F. W. Mur- 
nau, who galvanized the stagnant photo- 
play into a flash of life with his “The 
Last Laugh,” is coming to direct William 
Fox. At first we were a bit skeptical. We 
lost our last shred of faith when Sam 
Goldwyn said he was going to bring 
Freud to America. When Sam did come 
—with Vilma Banky, the pretty Viennese 
actress, on his arm—our faith toppled. 

Murnau will be our most distinguished 
screen newcomer since Ernst Lubitsch 
came over. We can still recall the frigid 
way Hollywood looked upon Lubitsch, 
who is now considered a regular Califor- 
nian. 

Mickey Neilan went out to look Lu- 
bitsch over. The German wore the typi- 
cally stiff Berlin suit of frugal after-war 
vintage. 

“Who made those clothes?” someone 
asked Mickey. 

“Must have been designed by Krupp,” 
responded Neilan, getting back in his 
Stutz. 






$330 $500 
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50 Packs 100 Packs 
Monogram 


(Trademarked and Copyrighted) 


Match Packs 


WITH YOUR OWN 
INITIALS 
and your choice of colors 
both for the match packs 
and for the initials 
SMART FOR THE VANITY CASE 
IDEAL FOR THE HOSTESS 
A Charming Gift 
Packed in a Tin 


Express prepaid anywhere in U. S. 


Mail coupon and check at once to: 


THE CAN-DLE-LUXE SHOP 


(Candles of Quality) 
619-N Madison Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 


Send me......... (minimum 50) 
MONOGRAM MATCH PACKS in 
combinations of colors checked below. 





(Underline last initial) 


© RS OF COLORS OF 
MATCH PACKS INITIA 

(Check one) Nt om 
ee Blue Gold 
Black Yellow Bae 
Light Blue Green White 
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Also carried by such smart shops as 


Lord & Taylor New York 
Alfred Dunhill, Ltd. New York 
B. Altman & Co. New York 
The Ritz-Carlton Hotel New York 
Kaufman & Baer Pittsburgh 
Gimbel Bros. New York 
Hall’s Chicago 
James B. Russell New York 
Saks & Co. New York 
Daniel Low & Co. Salem 
S. S. Pierce Company Boston 
M. T. Bird & Company Boston 
i. : 0 & Co. Indianapolis 

papereas Co. New York 
Ping & Pittsburgh 
Sim & Co., 'ne. Troy 


RETAIL DISTRIBUTORS APPLY TO 
KAY AND ELLINGER, 
INC. 


342-N Madison Avenue 
New York 


The Monogram Match Co., 319 De Young 
Bidg., San Francisco 
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Plays—Poems—Sonnets 


All In This ONE Volume 





Shakespeare’s Complete Works | 





Only 
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PRINTER in Scotland has amazed 
the publishing world with this ex- 
traordinary achievement. A com- 
plete Shakespeare library in one compact 
volume—and at the price of an ordinary 


book! 
Sir Henry Irving Edition 


Dedicated to the great Shakespearean actor, 
Sir Henry Irving, this splendid volume is one 
to be treasured by every lover of Shakespeare. 
Not only does it contain every play, poem and 
sonnet, complete and unabridged, but in addi- 
tion, an Introducticn by St. John Ervine, Sir 
Henry Irving's article on “Shakcspeare and 
Bacon,” a Biographical Introduction, an Index 
to Characters and a Glossary. 

This beautiful volume, just imported from 
Scotland, is richly bound in flexible grained 
keratol. Front cover embellished with facsimile 
signature of Shakespeare in gold and embossed 
bust. Gold title on backstrap; gold-top pages. 
Sixteen full-page photo-engraved illustrations, 
including Shakespeare portrait and prominent 
Shakespearean actors and actresses in famous 
réles. Covers lined in heavy art-mottled paper. 
1,312 pages, printed in large, clear type on fine 
quality Bible paper, which, though amazingly 
light in weight, is so opaque that the type does 
not show through. 


Mail Only the Coupon 


When news of this remarkable volume was 
received, we immediately cabled to Scotland, 
requesting all available copies. A limited sup- 
ply has been received—so few that these 
copies will be distributed direct to book-lovers 
by The Walter J. Black Co., from this an- 
nouncement. 

You need not send any money in advance. 
Simply mail the coupon. The book will come 
to you subject to your approval. You take 
absolutely no risk; so mail the coupon NOW. 
This unparalleled opportunity requires prompt- 
ness, for with the limited supply on hand it is 
a case of “first come, first served.” 


WALTER J. BLACK CO., Dept. 424 








7 West 42nd St. New York City 
=a eS wee _—=_ _— —_ =— eS ee ee oe 
‘ 
r Walter J. Black Co., Dept. 424 , 
, 7 West 42nd St., New York City , 
Gentlemen: You may send me for examination one | 
I of the imported copies of your pow, Mg Pt 
tion of Shakespeare’s Complete Works, und in flexi- 
Less than an inch anda 4 ble grain d keratol, gold-top pages, 16 full-page i 
. . tiful illustrations. On delivery I will pay the postman only | 
half thick, this beaw ° 1 $2.98 plus postage in full payment. If I am not de- 
illustrated volume contains ‘ lighted with the book, you are to refund my money Jj 
ALL the immortal master- at once. \ 
pieces of Shakespeare—the 3 
startling publishing achieve - i Name ist baellecaablastecehdaiassbniseiaitioaasltaiadiinneages emeicaaeaaal ial ! 
ment of a Scotland printer. | ] 
Only es limited sumber d I Address sa pelacelilideatanionetanaseeiiaieiea Scauitiiain ; 
imported copies are avail- 
able. Mailthe coupon for Jf ; ‘ i 
YOUR copy today. , NI kick adh ccs amaapvlcebupeccocdaiewe ANNIE cciipabaiaviolion , 
( Mark xX here if you prefer the thumb-indexed de i 
I fuxe edition bound in genuine suede leather, at only 
1.50 more. Jj 
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The New Improved Model —a clean-cut, handsome watch 1; 
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|| Dependable | 


Millions of satisfied users in all parts of the world 


Big Value | 


You get the benefit of the saving 
from immense quantity production 
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ela MOVEMBER 
BERNHARD KELLERMAHFY 


Is ita great book, thisepic picture of life in Berlin during the days of 
terror and disintegration at the end of the war? Laurence Stallings 
calls it “The first important novel of 1925.” The N. Y. Eveninc 
Post describes it as “A tremendously dramatic and moving narra- 
tive told with unrelenting drive and power.” Reviewers unite in 
acclaiming it asa book to take its place beside the most successful war 
novels— Under Fire, Three Soldiers, Plumes, and Through the Wheat 


2nd Large Printing. $2.50 Net. At All Bookstores 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
7 WEST SIXTEENTH STREET - .- - »« NEW YORK 









































